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A WAR COUNCIL WITH OUR ALLIES 


The importance of American effort in the world war, in 
the opinion of France and Great Britain, is measured by the 
personal distinction of the special commissioners chosen to rep- 
resent our allies in the momentous conference at Washington. 
From Great Britain comes as special envoy Arthur James 
Balfour, ex-Prime Minister, Secretary for Foreign Affairs in 
Lloyd George’s Cabinet, statesman and philosopher; from 
France comes also a former Premier, M. Viviani, and with him 
General Joffre, whose wisdom and strength saved France from 
the crushing defeat so confidently planned by Germany in 1914. 
The other members of the foreign missions are worthy of their 
leaders, and together the missions represent the collective mili- 
tary, political, and financial knowledge of their countries. Our 
(;overnment and people wiil pay every possible honor to these 
visitors, will recognize in them advisers who can aid Americ: 
to act efficiently not merely in concert, but also, we hope and 
believe, in formal alliance with the enemies of Germany for the 
vietory of democracy and the final defeat of autocracy now 
fighting with the weapons of piracy. 

What such an alliance should mean was forcefully expressed 
by Mr. Lloyd George in an inspiring address on April 12, when 
he predicted that the Allies. with America’s aid, were about ™ to 
emerge into the full light of a perfect day.” Specifically. he 
said that Hindenburg, as shown by a recent interview, depended 
upon one of two things: First. that the submarine campaign 
could have destroyed international shipping to such an extent 
that England would have been put out of business before Amer- 
ica was ready; secondly, that America could not be ready 
for twelve months. But, said the Premier, Hindenburg did 
not know America, and he added : 

The road to victory, the guarantee of victory, the absolute 
assurance of victory, has to he found in one word—ships ; and a 
second word—ships ; and a third word-—ships. With that keen- 
ness which characterizes your Nation, I see that they fully realize 
that, and I see to-day that they have already made arrange- 
ments to build ships by the thousand—one thousand 3,000-tonners 
for the Atlantic. I believe that the Germans and their military 
advisers are already beginning to realize that this is another of 
their misealeulations, which is going to lead them to disaster and 
ruin. 


To the same purport is an utterance of Admiral Sir John 
Jellicoe, formerly Commander-in-Chief of the British fleet, and 
now First Sea Lord. He said bluntly that the submarine situ- 
ation was a serious one, with hard problems to meet, and that 
“anything and everything in the way of small craft. from de- 
stroyers to tugs, would’ be the most useful contribution which 
the United States could make to the war against German sub- 
marines.” 

The road for supplies and trade must be kept open. 
Already the British Admiralty has given our navy exact infor- 
mation as to how many submarines have been sunk and the 
British method of fighting them, and it hopes much, said Admiral 
Jellicoe, from American inventive genius. Finally, he quoted 
for our approval Admiral Mahan’s dictum: “ War, once de- 
clared, must be waged offensively, aggressively. The enemy 
inust not be fended off, but smitten down. You may then spare 
him every exaction, relinquish every gain, but down he must be 
struck incessantly and remorselessly.” 


CONGRESS AND OUR ARMIES 

In providing for the American army Congress is confronted 
with two main problems. One is the problem of making the 
army democratic by making military service universal. The 
other problem is that of raising an efficient force that can be 
used promptly in this war. 

The first problem has been discussed in Congress for several 
months. To solve it there have been two principal proposals. 
One is that of Senator Chamberlain ; the other is that of the 
Army General Staff. Senator Chamberlain’s proposal provides 
for universal training of citizens during a period of six months. 
The Army General Staff’s proposal provides for a training 
period of eleven months. In other respects the two proposals are 
similar. 

We have repeatedly discussed this problem and have given 
our reasons for preferring Senator Chamberlain’s plan. 

Concerning the shorter period of training, General W ood says : 

Iam convinced that a period of six months’ intensive train- 
ing will be sufficient to give us a reasonably effective and well- 
trained private soldier. T make this statement as a result of four 
years of observation of training under the intensive system which 
we have had in force at the military training camps, a system 
under which it was estimated by a board of regular officers that 
as much was accomplished in one month as is accomplished in 
four and a half under average conditions and methods of instrue- 
tion in the regular service. That is to say, they have rated one 
month of intensive training as we give it, which is something 
over eight hours a day, as equivalent to about four and a half 

months under average conditions in the regular establishment. I 

think that is a conservative estimate. 


It may be said, in addition, that, though Germany requires a 
period of two years in the army for every fit subject of the 
Empire, the actual period of intensive training during those two 
years is about eight months. There is every reason to believe 
that American youths could be made ‘fit for service by six 
months’ intensive training. 

The second problem, that of providing an efficient force for 
this war, is one which has not been discussed until the present 
Congress met, and must be decided promptly. 

To’ solve this there is before Congress a bill which has the 
support of the Administration. Under this bill American forces 
could be raised in two ways: one by voluntary enlistment in the 
regular army and the National Guard, and the other by what 
is known as ** selective draft.” To increase the regular army to 
290,000 men and the National Guard to 420,000 there would 
be required about a half-million volunteers. 

It is estimated that it would take at least tive months to get 
the necessary volunteers to fill up the regular army and the 
National Guard. In the meantime there would be put into 
operation the system of selected draft. With the exemption of 
certain classes of men (for example, those who are engaged in 
munition plants and in other factories where-their service would 
be of greater immediate benefit than as soldiers, those who 
are physically untit, those who have persons dependent upon 
them, and the like), this system, according to the Hon. Julius 
Kahn, of California, ranking Republican member of | the 
House Committee of Military Affairs, would require the regis- 
tration of all male persons in the United States between certain 
ages (for example, from twenty to twenty-five), the placing of 
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their names in a wheel, similar to jury boxes, and the drawing 
of the names by lot, just as juries are drawn in our courts. 


HOW SHOULD OUR ARMIES BE RAISED? 


The solution of the problem of raising an efficient force to 
carry the American flag to the battlefields of Europe and that 
of the problem of creating a citizen army based upon .the 
principle of universal training and universal liability to service 
are not in any way incompatible the one with the other. 

Since a citizen army must be the basis of an expeditionary 
force, the organization of this citizen army is our first concern. 
In this citizen army should be included every one capable of 
service to the Government. 

In the military census of the United States practically every 
citizen should be listed, and his or her capability for work regis- 
tered. All the youth of the Nation capable of bearing arms or 
performing active military service should be trained. For some 
this training might mean merely the application of previous tech- 
nical education to our military needs. The electrician, the chauf- 
feur, the draughtsman, would perform real military service 
without throwing aside the knowledge which they had gained in 
civil life. For those who are destined to make up the bulk of 
our future active armies six months’ intensive training accord- 
ing to what is known as the Chamberlain plan seems to The 
Outlook to provide the most feasible suggestion that has been 
made. 

Granting that some such measure as the Chamberlain Bill 
will be made law by the present session of Congress, how, then, 
shall we proceed to the provision of an army for foreign service ? 

Certain Congressmen advocate a call for volunteers first, and 
the adopticn of a system of selective conscription only if the 
volunteer system should prove undependable. Such a plan 
ignores the teaching of all our history. 

On the other hand, the Administration’s plan of selective 
conscription by lot (supplemented, it is true, by volunteer en- 
listments in the regular army and the National Guard) seems 
to sacrifice many of the elements of enthusiasm that are sup- 
plied by volunteers. 

Cannot some plan be found which will provide both for a 
permanent military establishment and for the creation of an 
immediate expeditionary foree—a plan which will combine the 
efficiency of the draft with the enthusiasm of the volunteer 
army? We believe it can be done, because it has been done. 
Australia in providing for universal compulsory training while 
asking for volunteers for foreign service has already pointed the 
way. Let us have selective conscription. Let all be conscripted, 
but let the selection from all be a self-selection. 

Let us require all the citizens of the United States to enlist 
for the war in accordance with such classifications as may be 
determined to be best by our military authorities. From among 
those of an age to make them liable for immediate military 
service, since we have not enough officers to train the entire 
class, let the first contingent be chosen from those who volun- 
teer for the work. 

Those who do not volunteer, however, should by no means be 
relieved from their obligations to the Government, as they 
might seem to be under a system of selection by lot. Let them 
also be mobilized and put into an industrial army to serve 
either in the shops or on the farms for the term of the war, 
and into the Reserve tor later training and service. When the 
time comes when we can thoroughly train all those who come of 
military age during each year, in accordance with such a meas- 
ure as the Chamberlain Bill, then ouly will our military estab- 
lishment be upon a sound basis. In the meantime there is no 
need to sacrifice either the ardor and the high spirit which at 
present exists or the possibilities of building up in the future 
a sane military system. 





WAR PREPARATION: BONDS 


Congress has unanimously passed the “ Seven Billion Dollar 
Bill.” The seven billion dollars include the sale of five billion 
dollars’ worth of bonds and two billion dollars’ worth of short- 
term certificates of indebtedness: of the five billions we are to 
loan three billions to the Entente countries. We have thus 
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given impressive evidence to the world of instant readiness to 
furnish in generous amount money, not only for our own war 
preparation, but also for loans to our allies. 

The greatest need among those allies was well reflected in the 
Senate by two speakers. The first, Senator Kellogg, of Minne- 
sota, in his maiden speech, said, as reported : 

Our hope for success in this war lies in the great heart of 
democracy, and this is not had by any country ina day. In 
Russia democracy is flanked on one side by monarchical intrigue 
and on the other by Socialism and anarchy. 


The second speaker, Senator Smoot, of Utah, declared that 
the three-billion-dollar loan to the Allies would doubtless be 
paid, but, if it were not, he said, as reported : 

Every penny will be spent in defense of the principles we be- 
lieve in and are fighting for. Ifthe President sees fit to advance to 
Russia a billion dollars, and take in return obligations, if it would 
establish a republican form of government, I would favor its ad- 
vancement even though the United States were not to get a cent. 


Doubtless this special consideration, as well as the fact that 
loans by our Government to the Allies will result in bolstering 
their general credit, moved members in both branches of 
Congress towards the record vote of 389 to 0 in the House and 
84 to 0 in the Senate. Moreover, both Democratic and Repub- 
lican leaders announced that all of their members would have 
voted affirmatively had they been present. 

The bill was not materially amended in the House, except for 
the inclusion of provisions directing that the loans to foreign 
governments shall be made during, and not after, the war, and 


that the securities of foreign governments bought by our own 


as collateral shall be the securities of nations fighting Germany. 
The Senate amendments were : 

1. The change in the title of the bill, adding after the words 
“To authorize an issue of bonds to meet expenditures for the 
National security and defense and to anal credit to foreign 
governments ” the words “for the purpose of assisting in the 
prosecution of the war,” the insertion bemg made so that even in 
the title of the bill the purpose for which the money is to be 
loaned to our allies shall be unmistakable. 

2. The exemption of the certificates from State and Federal 
taxation, and the exemption of the bond issues from taxation 
by municipalities as oa as by State and Federal Governments. 

3. The duration of the war given as the time limit within 
which the bonds might be converted to subsequent issues bear- 
ing a higher rate of interest (the text of the bill had limited this 
conversion privilege to December 31, 1918). 

4. The provision that money realized from the sale of the 
bonds may be deposited in any banks selected by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, instead of confining the banks which may receive 
deposits to member banks of the Federal Reserve system, thus 
permitting thousands of State banks and trust companies to 
receive deposits. 

5. The limitation of the amount of receipts from the bonds to 
be deposited in banks and trust companies not affiliated with the 
Federal Reserve system to the amounts withdrawn from each of 
these banks for subscription to the loan. 


The bill, as passed with such unanimity, is the more striking 
because, unlike many previous measures, it leaves much of the 
detail to those who are to administer the law. Such an example 
should be followed in other legislative measures. 

The banks of the country have offered free, their services in 
placing the loan. It costs at least two per cent, and often more, 
to float an ordinary loan. These banks, acting from motives of 
patriotism, will now become Government agents. We hope that 
a plan which found its inception in England may be carried out 
here—the installment plan. That is to say, a man goes to a 
bank to borrow money to buy a bond. The bank takes the bond 
as collateral for the loan, and the man pays by installments. In 
this way it might be possible not only for a.comparatively poor 
man to gratify his pride by owning a Government bond, but 
even for every member of his family to have one. 

The whole transaction forms a mighty first step in our contri- 
bution to the war. The war needs from us money, munitions. 
ships, food, men. We are not ready with sufficient munitions 
and ships, and we are far from being ready with sufficient food 
and men. But in the matter of money we are ready, and espe- 
cially in the matter of credit. In these directions Congress 
has now superbly distinguished itself. 
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WAR PREPARATION: TAXES 


In addition to the money raised by loans for the prosecution 
of the war, we must raise money by taxation. 

The present sources of taxation are pretty well strained. 
Hence there must be new sources. Suggestions as to them have 
already come from the Administration, together with the 
specific amounts hoped for from these new sources. In the 
aggregate these amounts cover over $1,800,000,000. 

Outstanding in these suggestions are greatly increased income 
and excess-profit tax rates, the taxation of many articles now 
admitted free, and stamp-liquor, soft drink, coffee, tobacco, 
automobile, transportation, and amusement taxes. 

The most far-reaching suggestion concerns income taxes—a 
fifty per cent increase on both individual and corporation income 
taxes and a lowering of the income tax exemption from $3,000 
to $1,500 for unmarried persons and from $4,000 to $2,000 for 
married persons, together with a material raising of the 
supertax. Whatever may be said as to the corporation income 
tax, we are glad to know that the personal income tax is likely 
at last to be democratized ; indeed, the exemption limit, follow- 
ing Great Britain’s example, might well have been placed still 
lower. 

We have also England’s example with regard to the excess- 
profits tax, but here the example is a caution to us. The tax 
recently enacted by Congress proposing a burden of 8 per 
cent on business profits over and above eight per cent of the 
capital employed, regardless of whether such profits have any 
relation to war conditions or not, is unscientific. The English 
excess-profits tax is a burden on business during the war only 
to the extent that such profits are attributed to the war. To 
increase such a tax is only to emphasize a present injustice. 
But this is not all. The suggestion comes from the Administra- 
tion that the excess-profits tax be made retroactive, to apply to 
the present fiscal year. In addition to the patent difficulty of 
collecting such a tax, the plan would impose particular hardship, 
for much of the fiscal year’s income has already been dispersed, and 
still more is being used as capital for needed expansion of busi- 
ness, and could not be drawn upon without disorganizing present 
necessary plans. It is essential that in any tax considerations 
nothing should be done which would bring enterprise to a stand- 
still, which would induce capital to go into hiding, which would 
throw out of employment many workmen, or which would handi- 
cap the Nation in its business activities. 

There is therefore a more general approval of the Adminis- 
tration’s other suggestions than that concerning the excess-prof- 
its retroactive tax. It is admitted by many Democrats as well 
as by most Republicans that certain articles now admitted free 
should be taxed, and that there might be taxes on transportation 
rates, whether passenger or freight ; on automobiles, auto-trucks, 
motor cycles ; on theater, baseball, and other amusement tickets ; 
increased taxes on distilled spirits, fermented liquors (with new 
taxes on “soft drinks ¥), and tobacco; and new taxes on other 
articles of luxury. 


AN AGRICULTURAL CONFERENCE 


In Washington agricultural representatives from thirty- 
two States have met with the Secretary of Agriculture and 
adopted recommendations looking toward the increase of farm 
crops, the promotion of food saving, and the provision of 
labor for agricultural work. The men who assembled in Wash- 
ington represented the best agricultural thought in the coun- 
try. The recommendations of this conference are therefore of 
particular and timely interest. The general recommendations 
of the Conference included an appeal for an appropriation of 
$25,000,000 to be made available immediately for the use of 
the Secretary of Agriculture, an urgent call to all farmers to 
increase production and_ to housewives to avoid all food waste, 
a demand for the mobilization of over two million unemployed 
boys between the ages of fifteen and nineteen years for service 
on the farms, a complete survey of our food supply, systematic 
publicity in regard to food costs, and price fixing of food 
products, if necessity arises. The recommendations of the Con- 
ference included also advice as to co-ordination of all forces 
working for the conservation of our food supply. Specific 
recommendations were made as to the areas to be devoted to 


the leading food crops, to the increase of live-stock holdings 
and poultry products, and the control of diseases, such as hog 
cholera and tick fever, which have in the past done such dam- 
age to the live-stock interests of the country. 


FOOD PRODUCTION AND THE AVERAGE CITIZEN 


Such recommendations as have been made by this Confer- 
ence are, of course, valuable and thought-provoking. To the 
average citizen, however, whether he be a small farmer or a 
suburbanite with a garden in prospect, general recommendations 
are not of conclusive value. It is all very well to tell a farmer 
to increase his food products, but if he has not the money to buy 
fertilizer, to drain his fields, or to employ labor, such recommen- 
dations are of limited benefit. Even if the average farmer has 
the money to pay for improvements and labor under normal 
conditions, the present lack of available labor might make it 
impossible for him to increase the productivity of his land. 
Land which is planted and which is not cared for represents a 
greater waste than if it had not been planted at all. 

This is something which should be borne in mind by the 
thousands who are venturing into the garden world for the 
first time this spring. There is a chance that unless these gar- 
den activities are properly supervised there will be a great 
waste of valuable seeds and no less valuable labor. It seems to 
us that the present time represents an admirable opportunity 
for the extension of the activities of the county agricultural 
agents who are now so widely scattered throughout the country. 
These agents should during the present year be provided with 
assistants to help in the planting and the care of town and vil- 


-lage gardens. Communities might well appoint garden super- 


visors to advise and aid all those who are venturing into the 
new field of food production. At any rate, no one who is start- 
ing a garden for the first time should hesitate to avail himself 
of the advice of his State Agricultural College, and, where such 


-an official exists, of his county agricultural agent. 


TWO APPOINTMENTS 


Two appointments of interest have been made during the 
past week. The first and most important is that of Major- 
Semen Goethals to supervise the building of the fleet of 
wooden cargo ships which are to transport supplies:to the Allies 
from this country. General Goethals’s appointment comes about 
through the creation by the Shipping Board of a fifty-million- 
dollar corporation to carry on the proposed work. This cor- 
poration was provided for by the law which created the Ship- 
ping Board, a law which also provides that a majority of the 
stock of this corporation must be held by the Board itself. The 
directors of this new corporation will be selected by the Board, 
who will elect the officers of the corporation. General Goethals’s 
title under this organization will probably be that of General 
Manager. It is expected that the Shipping Board will ask for 
authority to increase the capital stock of this corporation to 
perhaps as large a sum as $225,000,000. 

The second appointment is that of Mr. George Creel, a 
former newspaper man, as Executive Chairman of a newly cre- 
ated Committee on Public Information. ,The other members of 
this Committee are the Secretaries of State, War, and the Navy, 
who are authorized to delegate assistants to aid in carrying out 
the active work of the Committee. The two functions of this 
new Committee are censorship and publicity. How these func- 
tions will be exercised cannot be exactly determined. Appar- 
entlythe emphasis is to be laid on the giving out of large quanti- 
ties of news rather than in acting as a restraining censor- 
ship. Such military censorship as may be required, it would 
seem most natural, should be done by the authorities of our 
military departments themselves. 

In a letter recommending the appointment of such a Board 
the three Secretaries of the State, War, and Navy Departments 
say : 

Even though the co-operation of the press has been generous 
and patriotic, there is a steadily developing need for some 
authoritative agency to assure the publication of all the vital facts 
of National defense. . . . 

America’s great present needs are confidence, enthusiasm, and 
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service ; and these needs will not be met completely unless every 

citizen is given the feeling of partnership that comes with full, 

frank statements concerning the conduct of the public business. 

[t is our opinion that the two functions—censorship and pub- 
licity—can be joined in honesty and with profit, and we rec- 
ommend the creation of a committee of public information. The 
chairntan should be a civilian, probably some writer of proved 
courage, ability, and vision, able to gain the understanding 
co-operation of the press, and at the same time rally the authors 
of the country to a work of service. 

Mr. Creel, who has been an ardent defender of Secretary 
Daniels and a strong supporter of Mr. Wilson, ought to be 
able sympathetically to present the aims and policies of the 
Administration. The co-operation of the authors and writers 
of the country with Mr. Creel will, we believe, be limited only 
by Mr. Creel’s willingness and ability to co-operate with them. 


VAST BATTLE IN NORTHERN FRANCE 

Both German and French official despatches describe the 
fighting in northern France, still going on and increasing in 
intensity as late as April 18, as the most terrifie and extended 
of the war. A German report from headquarters speaks of it as 
“one of the greatest battles of the mighty war, and therefore 
also in the world’s history.” A French War Office estimate of 
April 17 asserts that General Nivelle’s troops in twenty-four 
hours previous, on a forty-mile front, had inflicted losses of one 
hundred thousand in killed, wounded, and prisoners. Fierce 
tighting has been going on at many points over a line more than 
a hundred miles long. 

The most important movement of the week ending April 18 
was the great French advance along the Aisne, between Sois- 
sons and Rheims, and east of Rheims. Everywhere the French 
gains were considerable in extent, and seem to be of vital 
value in reducing the great German salient stretching out 
toward Soissons and in threatening Laon, which is by all 
observers considered an essential point in the so-called Hin- 
denburg line; it might be better described as the line chosen 
by German military skill as that which they had prepared for 
permanent oceupation after the retreat from the Somme dis- 
trict. [t certainly has been broken through at more than one 
point. The German papers having remarked that all German 
lines are “ Hindenburg lines,” it has. been retorted that the only 
Hindenburg line now visible is a line of retreat. Even on the 
far northern part of the line a success has been gained by the 
occupation of Dixmude, while toward the other extreme the 
French have made gains in Alsace. 

(yeneral Haig’s advance had reached a high form of develop- 
ment before the great French push began. The battles of Arras 
and Vimy Heights placed Lens and St. Quentin in so precari- 
ous a situation that German withdrawal seems certain, and new 
advances threaten Douai and Cambrai. Lens is famous for its 
coal mines, foundries, and engineering works. Apparently, as 
we write, the Germans are holding on there only to destroy every- 
thing possible, even to the flooding of the mines. Much the 
sume situation exists at St. Quentin and La Fere; the Allies 
tind it better worth while to work out their old plan of “ pocket- 
ing’ these places by driving eastward to the north and south 
of the towns than to carry them by direct attack. 

Already the Allies have accomplished more in injury to their 
enemies in northern France than in all the operations of last 
year. The German Staff clearly and certainly miscalculated the 
swiftness of the Allies and the weight of guns the Allies could 
bring to bear in attacking their enemy in his new positions. 

Other war events of note for the week were: the appoint- 
ment of General Alexieff, formerly Chief of Staff, as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Russian armies ; a new victory by General 
Maude over the Turks, northeast of Bagdad; and the report 
that a German submarine had been sighted on the American 
coast and had fired the first shot in the American naval war by 
attacking, but missing, an American destroyer, the U. S. S. 
Smith. 


THE 


NEW LIMBs FOR OLD 
A year ago we reported what was being done to train the 
French war cripples to support themselves in useful trades. At 
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that time this work was just beginning, being carried on by 
the French Government in co-operation with a number of 
Americans organized under the somewhat cumbersome title. 
“ American Committee for Training in Suitable Trades the 
Maimed Soldiers of France.” 

When this work was begun, it was announced that for $100 
a maimed man could be educated to support himself at such a 
trade as basket-making, photography, shoemaking, stenography, 
or tailoring. 

In the short space of thirteen months $247,000 has been 
raised and two thousand cripples have been made self-supporting. 
The American Committee is now trying to raise more money in 
order to guarantee the future maintenance of their work and 
enlarge it. Three schools are in constant operation, as follows : 
Grand Palais, Champs Elysées, Paris, where three hundred 
men are being trained ; a large private house at 28 Quai Debilly. 
Paris, which is a school for one hundred maimed soldiers ; anc 
Maison Blanche, at Neuilly-sur-Marne, eight miles from Paris. 
where in the schools founded by Mr. Edward T. Stotesbury, of 
Philadelphia, five hundred cripples are learning to make their 
living by the use of artificial limbs or by the development of 
new senses to replace others impaired by war. 

Encouraged by the success of these industrial schools, the 
French Government has decided to establish agricultural schools 
for the crippled. peasants, and has asked the help of the Amer- 
ican Committee for this purpose. The heaviest burden of this 


-ewar in France has fallen on the French peasants—over sixty 


per cent of the French army is drawn from the rural popula- 
tion. Without minimizing the-importance of the courageous 
attempts of the women to do the work of men on the farms, the 
French Government has come to the conclusion that women are 
not entirely adequate for this work, and that it is important 
for the welfare of the Republic to replace as much as_ possible 
of the lost male labor. With this end in view, the Government 
has offered to the American Committee two extensive farms— 
one at Juvisy, about fifteen miles southwest of Paris, and one 
at Troyes, ninety miles southeast of Paris. For the maintenance 
of these schools a good deal of money is needed to add to what 
the Committee_has already devoted to this purpose. 

Americans wishing to help our friend and ally, France, by 
the training of her cripples for either industrial or agricultural 
work may send donations to Mrs. Edmund Lincoln Baylies, 


Room 134, Biltmore Hotel, New York City. 


NATIONAL FORESTS AND PARKS 


Last year the American Civie Association started the plan 
of touring the National Parks, and this year the Massachusetts 
Forestry Association has started a similar plan, adding thereto 
the National forests. The object of the tour is educational. 

Certainly it is the duty of most of those in the country to 
become more familiar with the vast domains included in the 
National parks and the National forests. Tours through them 
ought to arouse an interest which would lead to a greater use 
and appreciation of them. The plan projected by the Massachu- 
setts Forestry Association therefore finds fit place in this 
“Travel Number” of The Outlook. 

The tour is expected to begin at Boston on June 28, procee«| 
by way of Chicago and Denver to the Rocky Mountain National 
Park, the Yellowstone and the Glacier National Parks, and the 
Chelan National Forest, to Seattle; then to Rainier Nationa! 
Park and Forest on the way to Portland, Oregon, and then to 
Crater Lake National Park and Forest on the way to San Fran- 
cisco. Of course a visit to the Yosemite National Park and the 
General Grant National Park would be an accompaniment to 
the journey to Los Angeles, after which the Grand Canyon of 
the Colorado would be the chief attraction. 

We have only just begun to appreciate what we have in the 
way of scenic interest and grandeur in our National forests and 
parks. Nowhere in the world may we find such groves as those of 
our mighty sequoias, oldest of living trees. Nowhere may we find 
geysers to compare with ours. Certainly nowhere is there any- 
thing comparable to the Grand Canyon of the Colorado. 

From such a trip as that outlined above there should be an- 
other benefit than that merely of delight and awe at the sight of 
the scenery, and that is the tourist's increasing familiarity wit): 
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the details of the problems which are continually arising con- 
cerning the National forests and National parks. Every such 
tourist ought to become a center of influence in bringing about a 
proper solution of those problems. 

Any plan, therefore—whether that of the American Civic 
Association, the Massachusetts Forestry Association, or of any 
other body—which makes it possible for the ordinary man or 
woman to visit these great domains, to enjoy their wonders and 
become better acquainted with their conditions, is both vaca- 
tional and educational. 


FROM THE PRESIDENT TO THE 
PEOPLE 

RESIDENT WILSON’S proclamation of April 15 to the 

People of the United States expresses in official form 

what the whole country ought to think. . It is, if we may 

be permitted the phrase, a National editorial. For this reason, 

as well as in cordial compliance with the President’s request 

that his words be given the widest publicity by the jour.als of 
the Nation, we place it here in our editorial columns. 


The White House, April 15, 1917. 

My Fellow-Countrymen: 

he entrance of our own beloved country into the grim and 
terrible war for democracy and human rights which has shaken 
the world creates so many problems of National life and action 
which call for immediate consideration and settlement that | 
hope you will permit me to address to you a few words of earnest 
counsel and appeal with regard to them. 

We are rapidly putting our navy upon an effective war 
footing and are about to create and equip a great army, but 
these are the simplest parts of the great task to which we have 
addressed ourselves. There is not a single selfish element, so far 
as I can see, in the cause we are fighting for. We are fighting 
for what we believe and wish to be the rights of mankind and 
for the future peace and security of the world. To do this great 
thing worthily and successfully we must devote ourselves to the 
service without regard to profit or material advantage, and with 
an energy and inte slligence that will rise to the level of the enter- 
prise itself. We must realize to the full how great the task is 
and how many things, how many kinds and elements of capacity 
and service and self-sac rifice, it involves. 

These, then, are the things we must do and do well, besides 
fighting—the things without which mere fighting would be 
fruitless. 

We must supply abundant food for ourselves and for our 
armies and our seamen not only; but also, for a large part of 
the nations with whom we have now made common cause, in 
whose support and by whose sides we shall be fighting. 

We must supply ships by the hundreds out of our ship-yards 

to earry to the other side of the sea, submarines or no subma- 
rines, what will every day be needed there, and abundant mate- 
rials out of our fields and our mines and our factories with which 
not only to clothe and equip our own forces on land and sea, 
but also to clothe and support our people for whom the gallant 
fellows under arms can >0 longer work; to help clothe and 
equip the armies with which we are co-operating in Europe, and 
to keep the looms and manufactories there in raw materials ; 
-coal to keep the fires going in ships at sea and in the furnaces 
of hundreds of factories across the sea; steel out of which to 
make arms and ammunition both here and there ; rails for worn- 
out railways back of the fighting fronts ; locomotives and rolling 
stock to take the place of those every day going to pieces ; 
mules, horses, cattle for labor and for military service; every- 
thing with which the people of England and France and Italy 
and Russia have usually supplied themselves but cannot now 
afford the men, the materials, or the machinery to make. 

It is evident to every thinking man that our industries, on the 
farms, in the ship-yards, in the mines, in the factories, must be 
made more prolific and more efficient than ever, and that they 
must be more economically managed and better adapted to the 
particular requirements of our task than they have been; and 
what | want to say is that the men and the women who devote 
their thought and their energy to these things will be serving 
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the country and conducting the fight for peace and freedom 
just as truly and just as effectively as the men on the battle- 
field or in the trenches. 

The industrial forces of the country, men and women alike, 
will be a great National, a great international, service army—a 
notable and honored host engaged in the service of the Nation 
and the world, the efficient friends and saviors of free man 
everywhere. Thousands, nay, hundreds of thousands, of men 
otherwise liable to military service will, of right and of neces. 
sity, be excused from that service and assigned to the fund:- 
mental sustaining work of the fields and factories and mines, 
and they will be as much part of the great patriotic forces of 
the Nation as the men under fire. 

I take the liberty, therefore, of addressing this word to the 
farmers of the country, and to all who work on the farms. The 
supreme need of our own Nation and of the nations with which we 
are co-operating is an abundance of supplies, and especially of 
foodstuffs. 

The importance of an adequate food supply, especially for 
the present year, is superlative. Without abundant food, alike 
for the armies and the peoples now at war, the whole great 
enterprise upon which we have embarked will break down an 
fail. The world’s food reserves are low. Not only during the 
present emergency, but for some time after peace shall have 
come, both our own people and a large proportion of the people 
of Europe must rely upon the harvests in iansiie, 

Upon the farmers of this country, therefore, in large measure 
rests the fate of the war and the fate of the nations. May the 
Nation not count upon them to amit no step that will increase 
the production of their land, or that will bring about the most 
effectual co-operation in the sale and distribution of their prod- 
ucts ? 

The time is short. It is of the most imperative importance that 
everything possible be done and done immediately to makw 
sure of large harvests. I call wpon young men and old alike 
and upon the able-bodied boys of the land to accept and act 
upon this duty—to turn in hosts to the farms and make certain 
that no pains and no labor is lacking in this great matter. 

I particularly appeal to the farmers of the South to plant 
abundant foodstuffs as well as cotton. They can show théir 
patriotism in no better or more convincing way than by resisting 
the great temptation of the present price of cotton, and helping, 
helping upon a great scale, to feed the Nation and the peoples 
everywhere who are fighting for their liberties and for our own. 
The variety of their crops will be the visible measure of their 
comprehension of their National duty. 

The Government of the United States and the Governments 
of the several States stand ready to co-operate. They will «lo 
everything possible to assist farmers in securing an adequate 
supply of seed, an adequate force of laborers when they are most 
needed at harvest time, and the means of expediting shipments 
of fertilizers and farm machinery, as well as of the crops them- 
selves when harvested. 

The course of trade shall be as unhampered as it is possible 
to make it, and there shall be no unwarranted manipulation of 
the Nation’s food supply by those who handle it on its way to 
the consumer. This is our opportunity to demonstrate the efti- 
ciency of a great democracy, and we shall not fall short of it. 

This let me say to the middlemen of every sort, whether they 
are handling our foodstuffs or our raw materials of manufacture 
or the products of our mills and factories. The eyes of the coun- 
try will be especially upon you. This is your opportunity for 
signal service, efficient and disinterested. The country expects 
you, as it expects all others, te forego unusual profits, to or- 
ganize and expedite shipments of supplies of every kind, but 
especially of food, with an eye to the service you are rendering 
and in the spirit of those who enlist in the ranks, for their people, 
not for themselves. I shall confidently expect you to deserve 
and win the confidence of people of every sort and station. 

To the men who run the railways of the country, whether 
they be managers or operative employees, let me say that the 
railways are the arteries of the Nation’s life, and that upon them 
rests the immense responsibility of seeing to it that these arteries 
suffer no obstruction of any kind, no inefficiency or slackened 
power. 

To the merchant let me suggest the motto, “ Small profits and 
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quick service ;” and to the shipbuilder the thought that the life 
of the war depends upon him. 

The food and the war supplies must be carried across the seas, 
no matter how many ships are sent to the bottom. The places 
of those that godown must be supplied, and supplied at once. 

To the miner let me say that he stands where the farmer 
does: the work of the world waits on him. If he slackens or 
fails, armies and statesmen are helpless. He also is enlisted in 
the great service army. 

The manufacturer does not need to be told, I hope, that the 

Nation looks to him to speed and perfect every process; and [| 
want only to remind his employees that their service is abso- 
lutely indispensable and is counted on by every man who loves 
the country and its liberties. 
- Let me suggest also that every one who creates or cultivates 
a garden helps, and helps greatly, to solve the problem of the 
feeding of the nations, and that every housewife who practices 
strict economy puts herself in the ranks of those who serve the 
Nation. 

This is the time for America to correct her unpardonable 
fault of wastefulness and extravagance. 

Let every man and every woman assume the duty of careful, 
provident use and expenditure as a public duty, as a dictate of 
patriotism which no one can now expect ever to be excused or 
forgiven for ignoring. 

In the hope that this statement of the needs of the Nation and 
of the world in this hour of supreme crisis may stimulate those 
to whom it comes and remind all who need reminder of the sol- 
emn duties of a time such as the world has never seen before, I 
beg that all editors and publishers everywhere will give as 
prominent publication and as wide circulation as possible to 
this appeal. I venture to suggest, also, to all advertising agen- 
cies that they would perhaps render a very substantial and 
timely service to the country if they would give it widespread 
repetition, and I hope that clergymen will not think the theme 
of it an unworthy or inappropriate subject of comment and 
homily from their pulpits. 

The supreme test of the Nation has come. We must all 
speak, act, and serve together. Wooprow WILSON. 


AMERICA AT THE FRONT 


* We shall never be a real factor in this war until our troops 
are in the trenches.” 

These words, from a recent address by General Francis V. 
(rreene, which has been printed in full in the New York 
“ Times,” should be placarded throughout the country. The 
Administration evidently realizes the fact that these words 
express; it is the people of the country that still need to real- 
ize it. To give our allies access to our financial and material 
resources is plainly the duty we can most easily and most 
promptly perform. But, as General Greene says, “ You cannot 
buy your way through war with your check books. You must 
pay with your own sweat and blood.” And every American 
who remembers his country’s history—its mistakes and _ its 
achievements, its ideals and the hardships it has endured for 
their sake—will want to have America count as a factor in the 
war as soon as possible. 

General Greene points out that in order to do this it is neces- 
sary to put through the plan which the Administration proposes 

the raising of the regular army to war strength and of the 
National Guard to nearly half a million men, and to raise an 
army of half a million on the principle of universal liability to 
ilitary service. 

But, as he also says, it is important to send our men to France 
to get their training there. He would have this country trans- 
port an infantry division to Europe, and he gives military 
reasons for the need of sending them there as soon as practicable. 
ut there is more than military reason for this. The chief 
reason is amoral one. The effect of the appearance of our troops 
in Europe “ in heartening up the French and British soldiers in 
the trenches, as well as the Belgians, Italians, and Russians, 
will be as immense,” says General Greene, “ as the effect upon 
Washington’s ragged and starving soldiers one hundred and 
thirty-seven years ago when Lafayette arrived with money, gun- 








powder, and clothing, but, above all, with the news that some 
of the finest regiments of the French army were already on their 
way to America. Our independence really dates from that 
period, rather than from July 4, 1776.” 

This is a reason why every facility should be given to Mr. 
Roosevelt in his plan of raising a division to go overseas. 

The military man, intent on securing military efficiency, is 
likely to overlook forces that are not purely military. For that 
reason, some military men deplore the proposal to send from 
this country at an early date men of military training who could 
be used in training the forces that we shall need a year from 
now. In such a war as this, however, purely military consider- 
ations should not control. It was because the French people 
recognized this fact that the governmental authorities of France 
declined to acquiesce in the proposal of some French military 
men that Verdun be abandoned to the Germans, for these 
authorities recognized the truth that whatever military advan- 
tage might be gained by yielding this spot in the line would be 
more than offset by the moral loss in its surrender. And these 
military men were wrong and the governmental authorities 
were right ; and the repulsion of the Germans at Verdun was 
a victory far surpassing any incidental military advantage. It 
meant new moral strength to the whole French Republic. 

It is such moral strength that it is our duty to give to our 
allies as soon as we can. And we should do this not merely for 
our old-time friend France, but for our new sister democracy, 
Russia. ; 

It is planned, we understand, to help Russia by lending money 
to her and by sending a commission to Petrograd to act as an 
expert advisory board for the new Government. This is well and 
good. But we ought to give Russia more than money, more than 
expert advice. We ought to give her the moral strength that can 
come from the presence of Americans in uniform on Russian soil. 

And it is important that we do this at this moment, for it is 
this moment which is supremely important in the determination 
of Russia’s destiny. 

We should send to Russia an American regiment, or even a 
smaller military body. We should send that unit to cross the 
Pacific, and, traveling across the Russian Empire, to be seen by 
the common people at the railway stations, to parade in Moscow 
and Petrograd, and to go to the front. A thousand or five hun- 
dred men would give no new ‘military strength to the Russian 
hosts. There are as many men at the Russian front as Russia 
needs—more, perhaps, than she can well supply. In a military 
sense, five hundred Americans might be regarded as five hun- 
dred men in the way. But in a moral sense their presence in 
Russia would be of inestimable value. These men might never 
actually be in the trenches. It does not matter whether they 
are or not. But they would find their way into the hearts of 
the Russian people, and that is where they are needed. 

Russia is an infant democracy, and she is looking to the 
United States, as the oldest of the great republics, for encourage- 
ment, for moral support, and for an example of disciplined 
liberty. The one hundred and sixty millions of Russian peasants 
regard America as a dream country. Nothing else in the world, 
we are assured, would create a greater sensation and arouse a 
greater enthusiasm among the Russians than the fact that 
Americans—not dream Americans, but real Americans—in 
American uniforms and bearing the American flag were on 
Russian soil as comrades of the men of the armies of new Russia. 

And these Americans would be the strongest safeguards 
against the perils that threaten Russia to-day. Reverses suffered 
under the Czar did not break the Russian spirit, because the 
Russians knew that it was not their fault, but the fault of their 
reactionary Government. Reverses to-day would be harder to 
bear because they would engender doubt among the Russian 
people in the strength of democracy itself. What the Russian 
peasants, who do not read the newspapers and who do not get 
the news by the printed page, need is an ocular demonstration 
of the power of democracy. They need a symbol, a democratic 
ikon, and this America can give to them. 

We must not leave these Russians, these allies of ours, with- 
out the moral reinforcement which out of our one hundred and 
forty years of tried democracy we can furnish them. 

And, best of all, we can do this without weakening the future 
military strength of the United States, and we can do this by 
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rendering an additional and practical service as well as a sym- 
bolic one. 

Russia needs engineers for her railways. She has troops 
enough ; she probably has munitions and supplies enough ; but 
she has not means of easily getting her supplies and her muni- 
tions to her troops or distributing her food among her people. 
For the building of such railways America can send American 
engineers. There are Americans alre ady in Russia building 

railways. There is no difficulty about putting our civil engi- 
neers and all the mechanical engineers we can spare to the 
service of Russian railways and Russian factories. 

We propose that this military contingent that should be 
sent to Russia be composed of such engineers. They should be 
formed into a regiment, under the command of a colonel of the 
American military establishment, with a Russian officer as an 
aidle-de-camp. These engineers need have no more military 
training than is necessary to enable them to march together and 
to live under the simplest of military conditions. They can be 
called from out of civil life. They should be put into American 
uniforms ; they should carry the American flag; they couid 
elect their own subalterns and non-commissioned officers ; they 
could serve as well as any other military contingent as the 
symbol of America’s military force: they could march as well 
as any other body through the towns and villages of Russia. 
And when they had served to rally Russian courage, Russian 
faith in democracy, and Russian confidence in American fidelity, 
they could disperse to their engineering tasks and serve Russia 
where Russia most needs service. 

Such a regiment of engineers in American uniform would 
hearten Russia. 

They would renew Russia’s respect for America. 

They would demonstrate to the Russian peasant, inclined, 
with his new-found freedom, to throw off restraint, that democ- 
racy can be not only free, but also disciplined. 

And they could render to Russia, through their expert work, 
invaluable service. 

Not the least of the benefits that such an American force of 
citizen-soldier engineers in Russia would bring would be the bene- 
fit toour own land. Their progress across the American conti- 
nent to the Pacific coast would be told in daily despatches. 
Their arrival in Japan, one of our allies, would be dramatic and 
significant. Their journey across Siberia would be told to the 
American people. The story of their reception in town after 
town in Russia would tell to the American people what Russia 
means to democracy to-day. They would help to awaken Amer- 
icans from lethargy, and give to America a new inspiration and 
faith in the ideals which Americans profess. 


AN OPEN LETTER 
TO A FORMER PROGRESSIVE 


My Dear —: 

In 1912 you and I were singing together “ The Battle Hymn 
of the Republic” and in imagination were fighting the battle 
of Armageddon. We had enlisted for life in the war against 
social injustice. But now we have separated. You are all for 
peace, and I am still for war. Why’? Have you changed’? Or 
have I changed? Or has the issue changed ? 

Professor Eduard Meyer eulogizes Germany as the most 
monarchical government in Europe. The power of its monarch 
he says, “ must be unlimited, and it cannot, therefore, be respon- 
sible to man, but to God alone.” He wrote before the revolution 
in Russia, but even then his statement was correct. Absolutism 
was more apparent in Russia, but more real in Germany. In 
December last a Russian teacher in this country said to me—I 
am quoting from memory: “The intellectuals in Russia are 
democratic ; the spirit of the universities is democratic; the 
army is pervaded by democratic aspirations; the peasantry 
have learned in the communes the first lessons of democracy ; 
when the next revolution breaks out in Russia, it will achieve 
its purpose with little bloodshed.” And the revolution of last 
month proved him a wise student of life. 

But im Germany the whole structure of government—politi- 

cal, educational, military, industrial—is autoeratie. 

At the head of this Government is an Emperor who with 
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frank egotism has thus defined his own idea of his powers: 
* Only one is master of this country. That is I. Who opposes 
me I shall erush to pieces. . . . Sic volo, sie jubeo. . . . Wi 
Hohenzollerns take our crown from God alone, and to Goi 
alone we are responsible in the fulfillment of duty... . Sw- 
prema lex regis voluntas.”* 

There is a Parliament, but the Ministry is responsible to th: 
Emperor alone, not. as in England, France, and Italy, to th 
people through the Parliament. 

There is universal suffrage, but that suffrage is so adjuste:! 
that Prussia controls the Imperial Parliament and a few ric, 
men control Prussia.’ 

There is a public system of education which is highly efficien: 
for the purpose for which it is organized, but that purpose is 
distinetly autocratic. There is compulsory education in free 
elementary schools. but they carry the pupil only up to four- 
teen years of age. There are secondary schools which carry the 
education on up to the universities, but there is no open door 
between the elementary and the secondary school. The elemen- 
tary school does not prepare for the secondary school. The 
secondary school is not free; entrance into the universities, the 
professions, and the higher offices in the civil government, the 
military organization, and the educational system is confined to 
graduates from the secondary school, and eminent success in 
the industries of the nation is exceedingly difficult for any 
others. No private school can be maintained without Govern- 
ment consent, and, in fact, there are only about forty thousand 
students in the private schools, and these are mostly churci 
schools. The whole educational system is admirably devised to 
educate the few to govern and the many to be governed. 

Such is the constitution of Germany. The Emperor rules 
Prussia ; Prussia rules Germany ; and now Germany is attempt- 
ing to rule the world. 

That this is the attempt of Germany The Outlook has here- 
tofore made clear to its readers by quotations from leaders of 
German thought and rulers in the German state. One quotation 
must suffice here : “ (rermany,” says Professor Ostwald, * thanks 
to her genius for organization or social efficiency, has attained 
a state of civilization far higher than that of all other peoples. 
This war will in the future compel these other peoples to par- 
ticipate, under the form of German social efficiency, in a civili- 
zation higher than their own. . You ask me what it is that 
Germany wants. Well, Germany wants to organize Europe, for 
up to now Europe has never been organized.” 

In this attempt of Germany to compel the free nations of the 
earth to throw away their hard-earned liberties and accept Ger- 
many’s autocratic system you have urged America to acquiesce. 
Or, if you have not actively protested against America’s enter- 
ing into the war, you have not advocated her entrance. Govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and for the people does not 
seem to appeal to you. Why? 

Do you think that overtime and underpay of laborers is wr 
just in America, but the enslavement and deportation of labor- 
ers is just in Belgium? To work in mines and factories for 
mothers and wives is wrong in America, but giving them over to 
the victims of criminal lust is allowable in Belgium? That 
child labor ought to be fought against in America, but child 
murder ought to be winked at in Belgium? Or do you think 
that justice is worth voting for. but not worth fighting for? Does 
the dramatic spectacle of a battletield appear to you more horrible 
than the spectacle of tyranny unresisted, wrong unpunished ’ 
If so, I do not agree with you. The Battle of the Marne in 
France is glorious compared to the futile revolution of 1848 in 
Germany. The French Revolution is less dreadful than the 
Bourbon despotism which that Revolution destroyed. 

I do not judge the Germans. They are the victims of « 
tyranny whose deadly influence they did not suspect. A hun- 
dred years of autocratic education has transformed the German) 
which believed in liberty of thought, if not of action, into a 





' Quoted in the ‘* Nineteenth Century and After,” by J. Ellis Barker, an Eng- 
lish writer born and educated in Germany. 

2 Of the 397 seats in the Reichstag Prussia has’235, or about three-fifths of the 
whole number, and in the Parliament of Prussia the largest taxpayers—that is, the 
comparatively few of the richest men—choose as many electors as the great mass 
of laborers.—A. Lawrence Lowell, ** Governments and Parties in Continent: 
Europe,” Vol. I, pp 253, 305, 


3Statement by Professor Ostwald in the “ Journal de Genéve.”’ 
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(sermany which believes that society must be organized into two 
lasses—one tramed to the saddle and bridle that it may be 
driven, the other trained to the boot and the spur that it may 
drive. What Henry Ward Beecher said sixty years ago I repeat 
here with a different application: “ As a ship may be carried 
ly an unknown and unsuspected current far out of its track 
and away from the intent of its master, so communities often- 
times are carried by powerful latent tendencies, over which they 
have no control, and whose very existence they do not sus- 
pect.” ? And I add, with the change of a single word, what he 
added: “ It is so with Germany. The people of Germany are 
voing upon a current which exists without their volition.” They 
were not to blame for failing to perceive whither the unknown 
and unsuspecting current was carrying them. We are to blame 
if. after the wreckage we have seen in Belgium and France, we 
do not know whither that current has carried them. 

The American Socialist’s indifference to the European strug- 
ele puzzles me. I should have thought that any man with a 
single particle of social justice in his blood would be aflame 
with wrath against a system which has enslaved men, murdered 
children, and violated women. Is social justice a vital convic- 
tion worth fighting for and dying for, or is it but a gentle 
sentiment and a pleasing vision only worthy talking about and 
writing about? That seems to me the question which is put to 
America to-day, and I am glad with a devout gladness that 
Ameriea is preparing to show the world that she has not lost 
the self-saerificing faith of her fathers in the inalienable right 
of every man to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

Lyman ABBOTT. 


NO EXCUSE FOR FAILURE 


Perhaps no nation ever entered a war with fewer possible 
excuses for failure than did the United States in the spring of 
1917. 

We have had two years and a half to thresh out in every con- 
ceivable way the reasons for or agaiist entering upon war. In- 
stead of the year which Mr. Bryan has suggested as the panacea 
for war, we have had twe and a half times that period for the 
consideration of the action which we have now taken. 

Most nations have in the past carried on their technical mili- 
tary experiments on a laboratory scale. Instead of peace-time 
maneuvers and peace-time proving-grounds, we have had a 
whole world in arms to learn from. The military knowledge 
that Europe has won at the cost of rivers of bloods is ours 
almost for the asking. 

If we have little excuse for failure in the direction of technical 


equipment, we have even less excuse for failure in the direction 
of political and industrial organization. The democracies of 
Canada and England have paid the cost of our tuition in the 
school of bitter experience. 

Last, and not least, we are now preparing for war under the 
sharp spur of war itself; and yet we are shielded from the 
attacks of our enemies by millions of trained men and the 
greatest navy in the world. 

We may, and probably will, be guilty of many grave mis- 
takes during the succeeding months, but, with the history of the 
past three years in mind, there will be few of us with courage 
enough to offer excuses for these failures before the bar of 
history. 


A TRAVEL NUMBER FOR STAY-AT- 
HOMES 


The war has made us during the past two years into a Nation 
of stay-at-homes. We ought to realize that our own land is large 
enough to provide us all with a field of travel. 

Travel is often regarded as one of the luxuries of our civili- 
zation. On the contrary, it is one of the necessities. For with- 
out travel there can be no civilization. 

To travel does not necessarily imply the expenditure of large 
sums of money. A book or a magazine can prove an instrument 
of travel as well as a railway train or a steam yacht. Those who 
travel by thought are often as much entitled to the name of 
* olobe-trotter ” as some of those who travel by motor car. 
Yet those who feel that their traveling must be confined to the 
printed page sometimes fail to realize how great are the oppor- 
tunities that exist for viewing more of their own country than 
they have been accustomed to believe was possible. 

Even those of us who cannot afford airplanes, motor boats, 
motor cars, or motor cycles have, generally speaking, two good 
feet apiece. We admit the high cost of shoe leather, but, to off- 
set that, there is the higher cost of the stagnant brain and the 
torpid body for those who forget that feet were made before 
motors, and that clean earth was created before asphalt pave- 
ment. There is a lot of earth in this country of ours, of very 
excellent quality, covered with an interesting variety of grasses 
and trees, washed by an unlimited ocean of air—and almost all 
of it is worth seeing. The methods of seeing it are purely 
matters of purse and taste. 

It was with this thought in mind that we prepared this Travel 
Number of The Outlook. There is food for thought in it for 
all kinds of travelers, whether by foot, by horse, by boat, by 
cycle, by motor car, by railway, or by flying-machine. 


IN THE BRITISH LINES: SOME IMPRESSIONS 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE OF THE 


AR—with the capital—is, after all, in its essence sim- 
ply the noun that corresponds to the adjective dynamic : 
it means effort, adventure, burden, growth, struggle, 

work, power. It means, indeed, the maintenance and develop- 
ment of one’s being. It means and includes every expression 
of ideas in the service of knowledge and wisdom, and is in this 
sense an inalienable condition of existence. 

But all principles and processes have their aberrant forms. 
Occasionally the principle of war oversweeps the safeguards by 
means of which humanity tries to restrict it to its normal fune- 
tions, and * reels back into the beast.” Even the most success- 
ful professional warriors have had few encomiums for it, while 
some of them in their most detached moments have felt that, 
whether the world can ever be cured of it or not, military war 
is a malevolent perversion of a wholesome and necessary life 
principle. It is as though the Ariel of man’s hope should be 
shouldered aside to make room for his enemy Caliban, as though 
an international Mr. Hyde should brazenly emerge from a too 


1 * Patriotie Addresses,’’ by Henry Ward Beecher, p. 198. 
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trustful Dr. Jekyll. But more than one meaning may be dis- 
cerned in the fact that, so far at least as the Allies are con- 
cerned, they are determined to remind huge Caliban constantly 
that Ariel still lives, and that Caliban is still his servant. 
“ England’s greatest human asset,” writes an American friend 
to me, “is'that, upon the whole, the peace and liberty loving 
peoples of the earth trust her and fear Germany.” “ It is not 
the first time,” writes another, “that England has saved the 
world from tyranny.” 

It is reassuringly significant that, in spite of the multiplica- 
tion of complex devices for slaughter, modern armies refuse to 
become wholly Calibanized, so that war—even the war of this 
terrible present—is being tempered and alleviated by nobly 
unselfish deeds that, although themselves alien to war, do much 
to disguise its naked monstrousness from the eyes of mankin«. 

The writer is no “ pacifist.” Pacifism—at least the contem- 
porary expression of it—appears to him a static, sentimental, 
and too often selfish thing. “To stand still,” as Emerson re- 
minds us, “is the one peril.” Unless and until nations ean learn 
to consider one another's problems fraternally, to concede and 
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forego, to be amiable in thought and generous in help—until 
these changes steadily assert themselves in habit and practice 
(and they are quite possible of cultivation), there must continue 
to be generated doubts, suspicions, and jealousies that will 
sooner or later find their vent in outbursts of armed hatred. No 
amount of mere preaching can ever hope to cancel war. Only 
itself, through its own self-revelations, can at last determine 
mankind to renounce it. And the course of the renunciation 
will be hesitant and uncertain. Nevertheless, the thesis holds 
good that war for war’s sole sake, for the sake of revenge, or 
of power, or of “ national destiny,” is an aberrant and hateful 
distortion of the principle of war. 

It is because the Allies have at least touched this truth within 
themselves that they are fighting the Germans’ attempt to im- 
pose their militaristic cult upon humanity. That a non-military 
nation like Great Britain should have developed in less than 
three years what is now the most genuinely efficient army in the 
world is, in this strangely paradoxical conflict, a striking evi- 
dence of her detestation of militarism and of her determination 
to cripple it for a very long time, perhaps indeed to disillusion- 
ize its upholders into reconsidering their short-sighted worship 
of this ugly and truthless god. Nietzsche’s “ will to power” may 
yet be reinterpreted in Germany in the light of Bacon’s hu- 
mane ideal: “ Power to do good is the true and lawful end of 
aspiring.” 

There can be no doubt that the Allies have been gratifyingly 
justified by the recent events on the western front. They have 
hardly needed encouragement, for courage has been one of the 
most conspicuous qualities of their armies, but the ratification 
of the French and British strategie plans by the Germans them- 
selves, in their catastrophe at Verdun and their forced retire- 
ment —for it was nothing else—on the Somme, this indeed has 
given fresh confidence and moral reinforcement to the Allied 
forces. During my visit to the British front (early in March) 
[ heard or saw nowhere the slightest sign of depression. Officers 
and men alike were quietly sure of their ground, were deter- 
mined to maintain their ascendency over the Boches, and were 
thoroughly alert to the possibilities and as thoroughly devoted 
to the duty of the hour, whether of advance, consolidation, or 
behind the line organization. 

Of the countless details of thjs organization, in point of rail 
and road maintenance, means of troop transportation, clearing 
stations and base hospitals for the wounded, commissariat, 
arrangements for unfailing supplies of ammunition, personal 
hygiene and sanitation, military instruction and the entertain- 
ment of Thomas Atkins, Esq., during his few leisure hours, it 
is not possible for me to write in detail. It may be said, how- 
ever, that on a tour of nearly four hundred miles up and down, 
in and behind, the British lines I observed some of the work- 
ings of an organization so complex, yet so complete, that its 
processes might well put to shame the too casual routine of 
many civil institutions on both sides of the Atlantic that have 
not yet felt deeply enough the importance of keeping themselves 
flexible and getting things done. One may well comment also 
upon the cheeriness with which all this hard work is accom- 
plished. ‘Tommy and the pot/u will manage the west. The spirit 
that can devise such signposts as meet the eye here and there 
on the captured Somme territory—* Spring Hill Gardens” and 
* Fritz’s Well ’—has inner resources that the enemy will never 
understand. 

The American imagination has been deeply touched by the 
tragedy of Belgium, and, with the exception of its brutal pro- 
tagonists, all the world shares that pity. Ypres is its symbol. 
The town’s body is denuded, dead. It has been through two 
great hells and many lesser ones, but its soul lives on, intact et 
sans peur. The town major impressed me as precisely the type 
of man to govern Ypres to-day. He is its military mayor, a sort 
of father-and-mother to Ypres, a brave, broad-shouldered Cor- 
nishman who has risen from the ranks, and who administers the 
affairs of his ruined borough with a pride and zeal that are 
not short of beautiful. He is not wholly obsessed by military 
values; he does not wish the visitor to miss the rare places of 
Ypres that are still, in their grim setting, more or less visible. 
The other day he helped a poor Belgian to discover his little hoard 
of franes that had been buried in the town during the first 
bombardment. He shows firm judgment and instant sympathy 


as each is needed. If Ypres is Belgium, he—English as he 
is—is Ypres: brave, steady, enduring, and confident. Looking 
up at last whimsically at a shell that seemed to me to burst 
uncomfortably near (but then they all sounded like that !), he 
remarked: “ Ah, high explosive ; I thought as much. Perhap: 
you had better be going now.” And we went with a sense of 
abiding regard for this sturdy soldier, while a deafening crash 
close by announced that the British guns had something urgent 
to say to the enemy, something that could not wait. 

The word Somme similarly:has expanded into a novel an 
grotesque symbol. For the Somme is a Dantean desolation. 
extending mile beyond mile—a desolation of splintered tree- 
trunks, stripped, woebegone boughs, churned-up subsoils that 
look like plague spots upon the corpse of earth. I thought of 
Coleridge’s “ rotting sea.” The adjective is pale and ineffective 
here. I thought of Browning’s “ Childe Roland :” 


“ Penury, inertness, and grimace, 
In some strange sort, were the land’s portion. ‘ See 
Or shut your eyes’ —said Nature peevishly— 
‘It nothing skills: I cannot help my case : 
’Tis the Last Judgment’s fire must cure this place, 
Calcine its clods and set my prisoners free.’ . . . 


As for the grass, it aa as scant as hair 
In leprosy ; thin dry blades pricked the mud 
Which underneath looked kneaded up with blood.” 


The place is indeed “ bruised as-to balk all hope of greenness,” 
but the truth is that no words can accurately suggest the pic- 
ture of such utter, carcass-like distortion as one gazes upon in 
the shell-holes full of refuse and rusty-red water ; in the dreary 
wastes of mud and slime in which lie the endless aftermath of 
battle (here a charred airplane, there the débris of a machine- 
gun emplacement); in the dull gray horizons of twisted trees or 
sluggish clouds; in the thick-driving scavenger crows; in the 
humps and hollows that seemed at times as though the tortured 
earth had burst her very entrails and lay horridly stark. 

And suddenly I realized that itwas Sunday. The vesper 
bells were ringing clearly through the frosty air, and my 
thoughts somehow went back to the basilica at Albert, in France, 
where She with the Babe still leans benignantly, motheringly, to 
look upon the toiling Tommies who pause a moment, half shyly, 
half expectantly, to gaze up at her. 

But there is another side to the Somme picture. Brisk move- 
ment at the appropriate spots is not wanting: a distant train 
hauling its freight; German prisoners working the roads; 
Tommy at his endless fatigue jobs; guns volleying overhead ; 
the Army Service Corps “ carrying on” with its never-ceasing 
string of lumbering lorries; and, perhaps most completely 
diverting of all, the momentary appearance of a Kentucky 
mule on the sky-line, tossing his heels in an abandoned ecstasy, 
either at his own temporary holiday or the splendid achieve- 
ments of the freemen who are crushing tyranny that their 
fellows everywhere may be free. 

How long will the war last? All along the line I ventured to 
repeat that question. A certain major did me the honor to invite 
my own conjecture, and, still better, agreed with it; but | 
found, for the most part, the expected wide diversity of opinion. 
“ How long is a piece of string ?” retorted an English statesman 
in 1914 to the interviewer who sought a definite time limit. 
Perhaps the best answer given me was that of a South African, 
who remarked, reflectively, “ Well, sir, I can’t rightly say ; but 
it looks to me as though this ‘ere war ’as settled down now into 
a sort of a instichooshun.” 

One bids good-by to the British army with real regret, for 
contact with it is a tonic experience. It has settled itself deti- 
nitely down through its sixscore miles of front in France and 
Flanders, and through the intricate patternings of its reserves 
and communications, until its job is well and truly done. 
Although ninety-five per cent of it is amateur, fully as high a 
proportion in both officers and men is so brave, modest, adapt- 
able, competent, and “up-hearted” that there can be little 
doubt of overwhelming success for it and its allies when the 
moment for that full reaping arrives. 

And every day brings that moment appreciably nearer. 

GrEoRGE HERBERT CLARKE. 


London, England, March 27. 
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ON THE ROAD: DR. FINLEY SEEMS TO BELIEVE IN SIGNS 





TRAVELING AFOOT 


BY JOHN FINLEY 


° RAVELING afoot ”—the very words start the imagi- 
nation out upon the road! QOne’s nomad ancestors ery 
within one across centuries and invite to the open 

spaces. Many to whom this ery comes are impelled to seek the 
mountain paths, the forest trails, the solitudes or wildernesses 
coursed only by the feet of wild animals. But to me the black 
or dun roads, the people’s highways, are the more appealing— 
those strips or ribbons of land which is still held in common, the 
paths wide enough for the carriages of the rich and the carts of 
the poor to pass each other, the roads over which they all bear 
their creaking burdens or run on errands of mercy or need, but 
preferably roads that do not also invite the flying automobiles, 
whose occupants so often make the pedestrian feel that even 
these strips have ceased to be democratic. 

My traveling afoot, for many years, has been chiefly in busy 
city streets or in the country roads into which they run—not 
far from the day’s work or from the thoroughfares of the 
world’s concerns. 

Of such journeys on foot which I recall with greatest pleasure 
are some that I have made in the encircling of cities. More 
than once I have walked around Manhattan Island (an after- 
noon’s or a day’s adventuie within the reach of thousands), keep- 
ing as close as possible to the water’s edge all the way round. One 
aot only passes: through physical conditions illustrating the 
various stages of municipal development from the wild forest at 
one end of the island to the most thickly populated spots of. the 
earth at the other, but one also passes through diverse cities 
and civilizations.. Another journey of this sort was one that 
| made around Paris, taking the line of the old fortifications, 
which are still maintained, with a zone following the fortifica- 
tions most of the way just outside, inhabited only by squatters, 
some of whose houses were on wheels ready for “ mobilization ” 
at an hour’s notice. (It was near the end of that circumvallating 
journey, about sunset, on the last day of an old year, that I saw 
ny first airplane rising like a great golden bird in the aviation 
tield, and a few minutes later my first elongated dirigible— pre- 
cursors of the air armies.) 

I have read that the Scotch once had a custom of making a 
yearly pilgrimage or excursion around their boroughs or cities 

“heating the bounds,” they called it, following the boundaries 
that they might know what they had to defend. It is a custom 
that might profitably be revived. We should then know better 
the cities in which we live. We should be stronger, healthier, 


for such expeditions, and the better able and the more willing 
to defend our boundaries. 

But these are the exceptional foot expeditions. For most wr- 
banites there is the opportunity for the daily walk to and from 
work, if only they were not tempted by the wheel of the street 
car or motor. During the subway strike in New York not long ago 
I saw able-bodied men riding in improvised barges or buses going 
at a slower-than-walking pace, because, I suppose, though still 
possessed of legs, these cliff dwellers had become enslaved by 
wheels, just like the old mythical Ixion who was tied to one. 

I once walked late one afternoon with a man who did not 
know that he could walk, from the Custom-House, down near 
the Battery, to the City College gymnasium, 138th Street, and 
what we did (at the rate of a mile in about twelve minutes) 
thousands are as able to do, though not perhaps at this pace 
when the streets are full. 

And what a“ preparedness ” measure it would be if thousands 
of the young city men would march uptown every day after 
hours, in companies! The swinging stride of a companionless 
avenue walk, on the other hand, gives often much of the adven- 
ture that one has in carrying the ball in a football game. 

Many times when I could not get out of the city for a vaca- 
tion I have walked up Fifth Avenue at the end of the day and 
have half closed my eyes in order to see men and women as the 
blind man saw them when his eyes were first touched by the 
Master—see them as “ trees walking.” 

But the longing of all at times, whether it be an atavistic or 
a cultivated longing, is for the real trees and all that goes with 
them. Immediately there open valleys with “ pitcher ” elms, so 
graceful that one thinks of the famous line from the Odyssey 
in which Ulysses says that once he saw a tree as beautiful as 
the most beautiful woman—valleys with elms, hill-tops with far- 
signaling poplars, mountains with pines, or prairies with their 
groves and orchards. About every city lies an environing 
charm, even if it have no trees, as, for example, Cheyenne, W yo- 
ming, where, stopping for a few hours not long ago, I spent 
most of the time walking out to the encircling mesas that give 
view of both mountains and city. I have never found a city 
without its walkers’ rewards. New York has its Palisade paths 
its Westchester hills and hollows, its “ south shore ” and “ north 
shore,” and its Staten Island (which I have often thought of as 
Atlantis, for once on a holiday I took Plato with me to spend 
an afternoon on its littoral, away from the noise of the city, and 
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on my way home found that my Plato had stayed behind, and 
he never reappeared, though I searched car and boat). Chicago 
has its miles of lake shore walks ; Albany, its Helderbergs ; and 
San Francisco, its Golden Gate Road. And I recall with a 
pleasure which the war cannot take away a number of suburban 
European walks. One was across the Campagna from Frascati 
to Rome, when I saw an Easter week sun go down behind the 
Eternal City. Another was out to Fiesole from Florence and 
back again ; another, out and up from where the Saone joins 
the Rhone at Lyons; another, from Montesquieu’s chateau to 
Bordeaux ; another, from Edinburgh out to Arthur’s Seat and 
beyond ; another, from Lausanne to Geneva, past Paderewski’s 
villa, along the glistening lake with its background of Alps; 
and still another, from Eton (where I spent the night in a 
cubicle looking out on Windsor Castle) to London, starting 
at dawn. One cannot know the intimate charm of the urban 
penumbra who makes only shuttle journeys by motor or street 
cars. 

These are near journeys, but there are times when they do 
not satisfy, when one must set out on a far journey, test one’s 
will and endurance of body, or get away from the usual. Some- 
times the long walk is the only medicine. Once when suffering 
from one of the few colds of my life Gneurred in California) 
[ walked from the rim of the Grand Canyon of the Colorado 
down to the river and back (a distance of fourteen miles, with 
a descent of five thousand feet and a like ascent), and found 
myself entirely cured of the malady which had clung to me for 
days. My first fifty-mile walk years ago was begun in despair 
over a slow recovery from the sequelz of diphtheria. 


But most of these far walks have been taken just for the joy - 


of walking in the free air. Among these have been journeys 
over Porto Rico (of two hundred miles), around Yellowstone 
Park (of about one hundred and fifty miles, making the same 
stations as the coaches), over portages along the waterways fol- 
lowing the French explorers from the Gulf of St. Lawrence to 
the Gulf of Mexico, and in country roads visiting one-room 
schools in the State of New York and over the boundless 
prairie fields long ago. 

But the walks which I most enjoy, in retrospect at any rate, 
are those taken at night. Then one makes one’s own landscape 
with only the help of the moon or stars or the distant lights of 
a city, or with one’s unaided imagination if the sky is filled 
with cloud. 

The next better thing to the democracy of a road by day is 
the monarchy of a road by night, when one has one’s own ter- 
restrial way under guidance of a Providence that is nearer. It 
was in the “ cool of the day” that the Almighty is pictured as 
walking in the garden, but [ have most often met him on the 
road by night. 

Several times [ have walked down Staten Island and across 
New Jersey to Princeton “ after dark,” the destination being a 
particularly attractive feature of this walk. But I enjoy also the 
journeys that are made in strange places where one knows neither 
the way nor the destination, except from a map or the advice of 
signboard or kilometer posts (which one reads by the flame of a 
match, or, where that is wanting, sometimes by following the 
letters and figures on a post with one’s fingers), or the informa- 
tion, usually inaccurate, of some other wayfarer. Most of these 
journeys have been made of a necessity that has prevented my 
making them by day, but I have in every case been grateful 
afterward for the necessity. In this country they have been 
usually among the mountains—the Green Mountains or the 
White Mountains or the Catskills. But of all my night faring, 
a night on the moors of Scotland is the most impressive and 
memorable, though without incident. No mountain landscape is 
to me more awesome than the moorlands by night, or more 
alluring than the moorlands by day when the heather is in bloom. 
Perhaps this is only the ancestors speaking again. 


But something besides ancestry must account for the others. 
Indeed, in spite of it, | was drawn one night to Assisi, where St. 
Francis had lived. Late in the evening I started on to Foligno 
in order to take a train in to Rome for Easter morning. I fol- 
lowed a white road that wound around the hills, through silent 
clusters of cottages tightly shut up with only a slit of light 
visible now and then, meeting not a human being along the 
way save three somber figures accompanying an ox cart, a man 
at the head of the oxen and a man and a woman at the tail of the 
cart—a theme for Millet. (I asked in broken Italian how far it 
was to Foligno, and the answer was, “Una hora ”—distance in 
time and not in miles.) Off in the night I could see the lights 
of Perugia, and some time after midnight I began to see the lights 
of Foligno—of Perugia and Foligno, where Raphael had wan- 
dered and painted. The adventure of it all was that when | 
reached Foligno I found that it was a walled town, that the gat+ 
was shut, and that I had neither passport nor intelligible speech. 
There is an interesting walking sequel to this journey. I carried 


that night a wooden water-bottle, such as the Italian soldiers - 


used to carry, filling it from the fountain at the gate of Assisi 
before starting. Just a month later, under the same full moon. 
I was walking between midnight and morning in New Hamp- 
shire. I had the same water-bottle and stopped at a spring to 
fill it. When I turned the bottle upside down, a few drops of 
water from the fountain of Assisi fell into the New England 
spring, which for me, at any rate, has been forever sweetened 
by this association. 

All my long night walks seem to me now as but preparation 
for one which I was obliged to make at the outbreak of the war 
in Europe. I had crossed the Channel from England to France. 
on the day that war was declared by England, to get a boy of 
ten years out of the war zone. I got as far by rail as a town 
between Arras and Amiens, where I expected to take a train 
ona branch road toward Dieppe; but late in the afternoon | 
was informed that the scheduled train had been canceled an 
that there might not be another for twenty-four hours, if then. 
Automobiles were not to be had even if I had been able to pay 
for one. So I set out at dusk on foot toward Dieppe, which was 
forty miles or more distant. The experiences of that night 
would in themselves make one willing to practice walking for 
years in order to be able to walk through such a night in-whose 
dawn all Europe waked to war. There was the quiet, serious 
gathering of the soldiers at the place of rendezvous ; there were 
the all-night preparations of the peasants along the way to meet 
the new conditions ; there was the pelting storm from which I 
sought shelter in the niches for statues in the walls of an aban- 
doned chateau ; there was the clatter of the hurrying feet of 
soldiers or gendarmes who properly arrested the wanderer, 
searched him, took him to a guard-house, and detained him until 
certain that he was an American citizen and a friend of France, 
when he was let go on his way witha“ Bon voyage ;” there was 
the never-to-be-forgotten dawn upon the harvest fields in which 
only old men, women, and children were at work; there was 
the gathering of the peasants with commandeered horses and 
carts in the beautiful park on the water-front at. Dieppe ; and 
there was much besides ; but they were experiences for the most 
part which only one on foot could have had. 

And the moral of my whole story is that walking is not only 
a joy in itself, but that it gives an intimacy with the sacred 
things and the primal things of earth that are not revealed to 
those who rush by on wheels. . 

Lhave wished to organize just one more club—the “ Holy 
Earth” elub, with the purposes that Liberty Bailey has set 
forth in his book of the same title (** The Holy Earth”), but I 
should admit to membership in it (except for special reasons) 
only those who love to walk upon the earth. 

Traveling afoot! This is the best posture in which to wor- 
ship the God of the Out-of-Doors ! 
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TRAVELING ON HORSEBACK 






BY CLEVELAND CADY FROST' 


HE recent appropriation of the highways by motor vehi- 

cles, both pleasure and business, has so banished the horse 

that many people already regard him as a thing of the 
past. In cities he maintains a precarious position in a rapidly 
(liminishing sphere of delivery work, and as a sporting propo- 
sition he is retained by high society ; but the horse as a pleas- 
ant means of travel seems to have disappeared. There are, how- 
ever, large and delightful parts of our country where the horse 
is still an integral member of ordinary life, where he is the only 
means of travel, either for business or pleasure. The Appa- 
lachian Mountains harbor many survivals of colonial times, 
among them the horse, in all his glory, as a faithful friend and 
necessary worker. The narrow, ill-kept roads and trails defy the 
invasion of motors, and I[ have ridden for a month without see- 
ing any mechanical means of 
locomotion. Even buggies are a 
rarity ; the rough lumber wagon 
serves for all hauling. One old 
lady, when offered the use of a 
carriage in which to drive to 
church, accepted reluctantly, 
saying, “ Well, I reckon I will, 
only Ta feel a heap safeter on 
a nag.” 

The horse is indeed the only 
means of travel. The natives 
never /earn to ride. That ae- 
quirement is inevitable, and 
comes before memory begins. 
A group of incredulous moun- 
taineers watched with amaze- 
ment’a New Yorker’s struggle 
to mount his horse, asking, in 
consternation, “ Well, whur on 
earth d’ye reckon he’s raised ?” 
So necessary is the horse to 
their very existence that an old 
mother once complained of the 
law’s severity in sending her son 
to the “ pen ” for manslaughter, 
contending, “Ye know, hit 
warn’t like es though he’d stol’d 
a hoss !” 

It is with considerable hesita- 
tion that a lover of these moun- 
tains and their people proclaims 
the quiet joys of horseback 
travel among them. They are 
a final sanctuary from pressing (Cy rreo , KISeR 
vacation crowds, and one may 
tind the world well lost in the 
pleasures of leafy trails and loitering creeks. The most perfect 
summer of my life was spent with my mother on a trip from 
Madison County, Kentucky, to Avery County, North Carolina, 
coming back again alone. With my complete wardrobe com- 
pressed into saddle pockets, a stout and willing saddle horse 
under me, and no trains or baggage to worry about, I spent 
three glorious months in the woods, riding a thousand miles. In 
the course of that time my horse so forgot motors and trains 
that when, on rare occasions, our path was crossed by intruding 
rail or motor traffic he was really frightened at it, and I could 
searcely blame him. 

One day stands out as typical of them all. Early in the morn- 
ing the complete oblivion of deep sleep was broken by my host’s 
voice calling out : 

“ Ef ye’re a-plannin’ fer ter git them hosses shod in time fer 
ye ter ride a day’s journey to-day, ye’d better be a-gittin’ up, 
sonny. 





_ ' The author has lived for many years in Berea, that well-known college town 
in the Kentucky mountains. He therefore writes, as readers of his entertaining 
article will soon discover, with first-hand knowledge of his subject. 





THE HORSEMAN SEES THE COUNTRY IN THE IDEAL WAY 


He was right, for by the time all was ready for the road it was 
nine o’clock, which was very late. 

Despite the promise of a clear sky the night before, gray 
clouds hang overhead as I ride out of town on Ben Gay, leading 
my mother’s horse, Billy, by a halter strap. We ride through 
the famous gap which the Powell River cuts through Big Stone 
Mountain. For three miles a macadamized road leads beside the 
leaping river. At the other end of the gap is the town of Ap- 
palachia, but we leave that to our right, swinging off up Looney 
Creek. The “bench” road climbs up the bank, high above the 
creek bottom, and in the valley below are hundreds of cars 
awaiting shipment. 

The coal in them was dug from the mines at Lyndon, a mis- 
erable mining town through which we pass. The miners’ huts 
are crowded close between the 
road and the creek, and we 
hurry on to escape from the 
noisome place. The black tip- 
ples rattle and roar as car after 
car is filled with coal. The night 
shift mules loaf about the com- 
pany stables. A group of idlers 
stare at us as we ride by the 
commissary. Above are the 
silent, green-covered mountains 
and a leaden sky. 

We pass a deserted sawmill, 
and the road degenerates into a 
narrow trail through the rho- 
dodendron. A misty rain drops 
down and enfolds us, as if to 
wash from our minds all recol- 
lection of the intruding mining 
camps. In the green-shaded 
quiet of the forest path nature 
reasserts her supremacy, and 
the other world of strident com- 
mercialism is happily forgotten 
in the peaceful beauties of the 
beckoning trail. After about 
half a mile we begin to ascend 
Big Black Mountain by the 
steep and rocky path which 
John Fox had in mind when he 
wrote * The Trail of the Lone- 
some Pine.” This is John Fox’s 
country, and we can imagine 
ourselves meeting any of his 
characters as we continue to 
climb up and up, lifting from 
spur to spur of the mountain. 
I dismount and walk ahead, Ben Gay and Billy clambering 
up behind me, single tile, snatching mouthfuls of tender 
leaves at every chance. The dripping leaves bedew us with 
a thousand twinkling diamonds as we brush through them. 
We are buried in the woods, and there is no view out to be had, 
even if the day were clear, without climbing a tree. I hear the 
sound of: swishing leaves and branches ahead, and presently a 
barefoot man appears, asking if I had seen a stray cow and calf. 
I am unable to advise him, and so he turns back, and I see the 
ugly outline of an automatic in his hip pocket as he strides 
ahead. But soon he turns off down a side trail, and we are again 
alone on the mountain-side, wondering how near we had passed 
to a moonshine “ still.””. At last we reach the top, and cross over 
into Kentucky, from Virginia, at a height of four thousand feet. 
There is no view even here, save when some wanton puff of wind 
twists back a curtain of mist from some green spur of the 
mountain. A few cleared fields, a dejected one-story cabin, with 
chubby children staring at us from the horse-block, and we start 
down on the “ Kaintuk ” side, slowly dropping from spur to spur. 
In a shady bend of the path there is the tinkle of falling water, 
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and I gratefully dismount to drink deep draughts of cold, clear 
water. One does not profane such a spring with a cup. The only 
way to do it justice is to kneel and drink directly from it, wet- 
ting the nose and chin. 

At last the horses prick up their ears at the sound of a far- 
away steam whistle, and presently the trail hits an old logging 
road, which brings us into Benham, a small mining town. It is 
three o'clock by the time we get there, and we stop only long 
enough for the horses to eat. Then on down the broadening 
valley of Little Looney to the Poorfork of the Cumberland 
River. The road wanders in and out of and along the creek, 
and at the river we find deep water, but have no difficulty in 
crossing. We are joined by a round-faced infant riding home 
with a sack of corn which he has had ground at the grist-mill. 
He sits his nag jauntily, the balanced sack of meal making a 
perfectly good enough saddle for him. As he leaves me, going 
on down the river road, he calls back, “ Better come on down 
an’ stop the night with we-uns. We'd be powerful glad fer ter 
hev ye.” 

Regretfully refusing his hospitality, we turn up the rough 
wagon road which clambers over Pine Mountain through the 
wind-riven Hurricane Gap. Pine Mountain is a narrow ridge 
which parallels Big Black, dividing the Cumberland and Ken- 
tucky River systems. Coming up out of Tennessee, it runs for 
a hundred and fifty miles in a straight line from Pineville to the 
Breaks of the Sandy, without a water gap. From its northern 
slope are sprung the three forks of the Kentucky River. 

By the time we reach the other side it is just about “ candle- 
lightin’ time,” and we despair of spending the night with friends 
at the settlement school. ‘The road dwindles to a trail again, the 
moon which might have encouraged us is hidden behind sullen 
clouds, and all of us are tired. At the first house my call is 
answered by iusty barkings, and after a bit a gaunt man, hold- 
ing in his hand a flaring oil lamp with no chimney, appears in 
the doorway. The flame lights up a grizzled, furrowed face 
crowned with tousled hair. Two small children cling to his 
trousers and blink intently at us. 

“ Begone, thar!” he yells at the snarling dog, and then to me: 
“ Hellow, stranger, whut d’ye want? (Ahhh, Shep!!!) Well, 
now, sonny, I’m right sorry, but I hain’t got me no dry feed fer 
the hosses. Yes, sir, corn’s es skeerce es hens’ teeth in these 
parts. Ye see, las’ year the crops was light, an’ we ain’t got us 
in no new corn yit. Yes, sir, ye’re right. Hit wouldn’ do fer ter 
feed them thar travelin’ hosses on green corn. Mought colic ’em, 
an’, enyway, hit ain’t good fer em. Now Greene Lewis, "bout a 
mile, mebbe a leetle bit the rise o’ thet, mebbe a mile an’ a half, 
on down the creek, he’s got him some ole corn. Yes, sir, I’m 
powerful sorry [ hain’t fixed so’s ter keep yer. Don’t never like 
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fer ter turn nobuddy off. Say, stranger, whut did ye say you: 
name was ?” 

The horses wearily take the trail again, padding softly throug), 
the deepening darkness, which seems to accentuate the regular 
creaking of the saddle leather and the slight jangle of the bits. 
On our left the high level line of old Pine cuts a dim horizon 
against the sky, although this is presently to be felt rather than 
seen through the misty evening. By the time we reach Greene 
Lewis’s we decide that it is “ mebbe a leetle bit the rise o’” 
even a mile and a half. The man of the house agrees to take 
us in, and sends out a small barefoot lad with a lantern to 

uide us to the barn, which is on the other side of the creek. 

he ford is rather rough, and the boy stands on the foot-log 
directing us, kis swinging lantern sending huge shadows 
rocking across the trees and glinting over the dark waters of 
the creek. 

“* Min’ thet big rock thar,” he calls out. “ Las’ year a peddler 
he stopped wi’ us, an’ mighty nigh bruk his nag’s leg over hit. 

es, sir.” 
The barn is of logs, with low doors hung on wooden hinges. 
I put the saddles up out of danger from the pigs, who complain- 
ingly make way for us, and rub down the tired horses. Then 
the man appears with a basket of the precious corn on his arm. 

“ Hit’s powerful skeeree, this corn. I hauled this here ten 
mile, an’ paid a dollar an’ fifty cent a bushel fer hit.” 

A tired-faced woman is bending over the stove as we enter 
the kitchen, and, despite my protests, continues to get some hot 
supper for me. Fried eggs, “ white sow-belly ” (salt pork), green 
beans, fried apples, corn pone, buttermilk (and its pale by-prod- 
uct, butter), and coffee are set before me. I look for the sugar, 
and ask for it. The woman flushes quickly, but answers, with 
no apology : 

“ We hain’t got none. Use some honey. Hit’s the bes’ sweet- 
enin’ in the worl’.” 

And so I found it. ; 

There is nothing exciting in all this, although one is con- 
stantly running across bits of romance and tragedy in the lives 
of these pleasant ple. Your courteous host at dinner may 
tell you that the os nell has just pardoned him out of the 
“‘ pen ” for the killing of his uncle ; or you may hear later that 
the pretty girl you admired in the dusty county seat has since 
made a Romeo and Juliet match (minus the tragedy) with a 
son of her family’s feudal enemies. 

This refuge of chivalrous romance, where the laws of hospi- 
tality have not been abused out of existence, this land as yet 
unpenetrated by the motor or the tourist, is open to those who 
like that sort of thing. Real lovers of the horse may still find 
this delightful country into which he alone can take them. 


TOURING BY AIRPLANE 


BY RUTH LAW 


Miss Ruth Law holds the American record for non-stop long-distance flight, made last November on her trip from Chicago to New York, 


when she flew five hundred and ninety miles before alighting for fuel. 
the leading woman flier of the world—Tur Eprirors. 


NE hundred miles an hour, ten thousand feet up, with 
the world unfolding beneath you like a moving picture— 
that is the way to tour! 

I have tried every kind of touring there is, I think. From 
the fastest trains, with their paltry sixty miles an hour, their 
constant sway from side to side, and the ever-present danger of 
accident, to the jumping, jolting motor car, with its seventy or 
eighty miles an hour on the short straight stretches and the 
accompanying dread of blow-out or other smash—I have tried 
them all. On water I have tried everything from the big fast 
yacht to the plunging motor boat. I know them all, and none 
can compare with the airplane or hydro-airplane. 

Think what it means to know that you can ramble all over 
the sky! No roads, no traffic laws, no sudden turns with a 
smash just around the corner, nothing in your way to the end 
of the world. 

But it was a long time before I appreciated this. I flew for 


She also holds the world’s record for women aviators, and is considered 


years before I felt the call of the cross-country flight—the 
longing to see new lands, to feel the earth slipping by, and 
to enjoy the delightfully peaceful sensation of touring in the 
air. 

I remember what a wonderful thing it was just to fly, in the 
beginning—that is, when I first learned. The novelty of it did 
not wear off for a long time—I might say, for years. Even now 
when I have been on the ground for a time I take to the air 
again with all the joy of my first flights. I guess flying never 
gets old. After you’ve had to dodge taxis and street cars and 
people in a hurry, it is like getting back home to cut loose in the 
air, with all the room and space you want. 

I shall never forget the first time I flew. I went up with my 
instructor, of course. He had told me what I ought to do, or rather 
what I ought not do. What I must not do was the chief thing 
he talked about. There seemed just about a thousand things 
that I must not do; all he wanted me to do was sit still. I 
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that first flight—and we landed 
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asked what would happen if I broke any of the rules he laid 
down, and he smiled. 

“We'll both be in the newspapers to-morrow,” he said, in 
his quiet way, “ and the day after theyll be sending flowers.” 

I always remember that “ sending flowers ” expression, and 
whenever I feel like doing some fool stunt I. can smell : the 
flowers, and I change my mind. 

That first time I flew left an impression that has never been 
effaced. They strapped me in after telling me where to hold on 
and reminding me to do so several times. I did not know until 
afterward that the holding on was mostly to make sure that I 
would not get panicky and grab one of the controls, or some- 
thing of that sort. As soon as I was ready, and I hesitated a 
little when I said I was, the pilot climbed aboard and one of the 
mechanics started the motor. I can see him spin the propeller 
yet. The motor gave a jump and was off, and then came that 
peculiar feeling that seems to be located in the pit of your 
stomach. The whole machine seemed to vibrate, and for a 
moment I thought I was going 
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delicate touch, but most of them prefer the stiffer controls that 
do not require such careful handling and such constant care. 

As soon as I felt that [ could really fly, and that I had 
learned all the things that an aviator must not do, I took up exhi- 
bition work. I went slowly at first. In those days most of the 
exhibition aviators did what are very ordinary things now, but 
then it was considered wonderful to fly at all. Gradually I came 
to “stunt flying,” and then I found that the “ touch” was in- 
valuable. The easy swoop of the loop-the-loop looks like a mere 
bagatelle from below, but it is rather a nerve-racking thing 
when you do it for the first time. However, I soon became 
accustomed even to that supreme test, which led naturally to 
flying upside down. 

Doing “ stunts” in the air is very much like that first dive 
when you start bathing in the summer. It takes your breath 
away, and you are a little surprised when you come up and find 
that you are all right. However, after the first shock you go 
ahead, and the “ stunts ” soon get to be second nature. 

During the first two or three 





to be sick. 

Only a moment, for a second 
later the pilot called out, “ Let 
her go!” and we began to run 
along the ground. Before I fully 
realized it the jolting ceased, 
and then, to my surprise, I 
began to see the ground fall 
away from beneath us. The 
vibration stopped, and suddenly 
the wind began to blow. The 
ground fell away farther, and 
then came the realization that I 
was flying. I was absolutely 
awestruck. [ looked at the pilot, 
expecting to see him wild-eyed 
and excited. Instead, he seemed 
quite cool about it—just as 
though nothing were happen- 
ing. It struck me as very ex- 
traordinary that any one could 
take this wonderful new sensa- 
tion so calmly. It was not for 
some time that I was able to 
reach the mental attitude of 
calm contemplation that is ha- 
bitual to the veteran pilot. 

When we came down from 





without any trouble except the 
few jolts from the uneven field 
—I stepped out of the machine 
feeling that at last I had found 
the real thing. To walk like 
the ordinary people about the 
exhibition grounds seemed the most piffling thing in the world. 
[ had flown, I had lived! They seemed little better than earth- 
worms, 

That first flight decided everything for me. Right there I 
made arrangements for lessons, and it was not long before they 
let me fly by myself. The first time I went up alone was another 
great day. [ came down feeling that the airplane was a part of 
me, and whatever fear I might have had died on that flight. 
Still, I did not forget the flowers. 

One of the first things they told me, and I soon found out 
that it was so, was that I had the “ touch,” or the ability to feel 
the airplane. You know, I have always flown with what they 
call the “stick control.” That means that you manage your 
machine very much by hand. Each hand is in direct connection 
with an aileron; the least movement of the control means a 
change in the movement of the airplane. This is the most inti- 
mate control there is, and the most delicate. Heavy hands are 
a drawback when you use the “ stick control.” If you move the 
control a fraction too far, your machine may swerve too quickly 
or too far, and a smash follows. But I had the hands, and had 
no difficulty. They told me that it was because 1 was a woman. 
That is not entirely so; there are lots of men who have the 





RUTH LAW RETURNING HOME AFTER HER RECENT TRIP TO FRANCE 


years that I flew I used to go 
up and trail around in the air 
over the exhibition grounds. I 
seldom flew more than a mile or 
two in a straight line, although 
I went up ten or twelve thou- 
sand feet. The people wanted 
to see me, and I did not dare 
to fly away. Time and time 
again, however, I had the im- 
pulse to turn loose and go some- 
where. There always seemed to 
be a wonderland beckoning over 
yonder, and gradually I began 
to know that some day I would 
give in and go out and find that 
land. I knew I would do it 
sooner or later, but I attended 
strictly to business for some 
time before I gave in. 

Then came Victor Carl- 
strom’s flight from Chicago to 
New York. For weeks before 
there were stories in the news- 
papers about his proposed 
flight. They told about his great 
airplane, with its 200-horse- 
power motor built especially 
for the trip. Aviation experts 
prophesied that he would make 
a world’s record for time and 
distance, and I believed that he 
would. While this was going on 
I began to find myself thinking 
that if he could do it so could 
I, and this soon became an obsession with me. 

Then came the day of his flight. I watched the bulletins all 
day long, and when he eatme down in Erie, after making the new 
American distance record of 452 miles, I knew that I was going 
to make a try at beating him. I just knew that I had to fly 
from Chicago to New York, and I began making preparation 
for the flight. The fact that I might break his record did not 
excite me as much as the thought that I would fly for miles and 
miles over country that I had never seen before. I made but a 
few simple preparations for the flight. Like Carlstrom, I flew 
by map and compass, but, unlike him, I used my three-year-old 
exhibition machine, which gave me no protection from the wind 
and cold. 

. I had never flown more than twenty-five miles before—in fact, 
I do not think that I had flown that much. When I arrived in 
Chicago and told them that I was going to fly to New York, 
they were very nice to me, but I could see that none of them 
believed I would get very far. Before going out there I made 
arrangements with the Aero Club of America, so that my flight 
would be official. Even at the Aero Club I do not think they 
took my attempt very seriously. 

You see, I only had my little old machine. I tried to get 
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Glenn H. Curtiss to build me one like the one Carlstrom had 
used, but he was too busy filling war orders, and could not bother 
with me. My machine was probably the worst possible type for 
comfortable cross-country flying—the worst kind of machine to 
tour in. It had only a twenty-eight-foot wing spread, with a 100- 
horse-power motor, and the propeller was behind ; it is what we 
call a “ pusher” type airplane. I had to sit right out in front 
and was absolutely unprotected. Right here let me tell you that 
this is the coldest machine in the world. With the motor in 
front you get lots of warmth when it is heated up and you do 
not care for the wind from the propeller. In fact, you can get 
down in the cockpit and be practically covered. 

I made this flight on November 19 and 20, and it was pretty 
cool weather, too. On the morning that I started I ate a light 
breakfast and then put on my flying suits. First I wore a woolen 
suit, then another woolen suit, and over these two leather flying 
suits. I also took along a skirt, for which I was very thankful. 
Women fliers ought to remember that a skirt is a fine thing to 
have along, and it does not take up much room. I did not like 
the idea of coming down in a strange town, among a lot of 
strange people, without a skirt. 

I was fully equipped for touring when I started. I had a 

compass, a barograph, an aneroid, a clock, and a speedometer. 
In addition I had a map bound round my arm. From Grant 
Park I flew over Chicago, only about two hundred feet up, and 
had my first look at that city from above. This was the first 
thrill of the trip. I suppose there is nothing more interesting 
than a great city when you see it as I saw Chicago. After 
about twenty-five miles [ turned toward Cleveland. I made 
about three thousand feet, and soon noticed that I was travel- 
ing at about one hundred miles an hour. Then came the long 
stretches of country, dotted here and there with small towns, 
and every now and then I would see a railway. It was all new 
and very wonderful. I passed over several trains that seemed 
to be crawling along like worms—I suppose they were really 
going quite fast, but to me they seemed poky and slow. 
- Then Cleveland loomed up. I could tell it first by the smoke, 
which outlined itself against the blue sky like a huge vague 
pillar. My motor was working beautifully, and I had not a 
moment’s worry over my machine. Over Cleveland I flew, at 
about six thousand feet, and then broke my course for Erie. 
Then came another stretch of beautiful country, and in a little 
while I picked out Erie and headed straight toward it. Sooner 
than you could guess I was over and passed Erie, and I knew 
that 1 had broken Carlstrom’s record and set a new American 
record for non-stop flight. This pleased me and cheered me up, 
but I soon forgot this in the delight it gave me to fly over all 
that new country. There is no getting away from it, air tour- 
ing is awfully fascinating. 

Erie was my last big city for that day, and from there I 
headed for Olean. About this time I began to get hungry. In 
my little old machine I had no place to carry food, and I began 
to realize that this was a fatal omission. You cannot imagine 
how hungry you can get away up in the air, with the keen, cold 
wind cutting like a knife. The next time I go touring I am 
going to take food along, and I am going to have a machine in 
which I can eat with comfort. That is*another point for the air 
tourist. 

About this time I began to realize that my gas must be get- 
ting low, and that I ought to be sighting Hornell. I found that I 
was right in my caleulation. I reached that place with my gaso- 
line all gone, and had to glide without power for nearly two 
miles to make it. As I came down I picked out a field to land 
in, and succeeded in getting down without any trouble. Every 
one was nice and helpful to me in Hornell, and I soon had an- 
other supply of fuel, with which I reached Binghamton, where 
I was forced to stop because it was too late to goon. Next 
morning I reached Governor’s Island without trouble, after a 
wonderful flight. By that I mean that the things I saw were 
wonderful. The Hudson River, flowing like a great streak of 
silver beneath me, was a sight worth the entire trip. Then when 
I came down through the fog and smoke over New York it 
gave me another sensation. I cannot describe it—no one can. 
The only way to understand it is to do it yourself. 


I was cold when I landed at Governor’s Island, but I did not 
mind it in the least. I had seen nearly nine hundred miles of 
the great United States of America from above, and .I was 
thrilled through and through. I, a woman, had seen more of 
this country in less time than any other person in the world! I 
had looked at it from the same point of view as an eagle, and 
had admired it, understood it, and gloried in it! 

While I am writing about air touring I am going to tell what 
I learned. Before doing so I am going to make the prediction 
that what I have done will soon be a matter-of-fact, every-day 
affair. You are going to be able to fly from New York to 
Philadelphia, to Boston, to Washington, and to Chicago, in 
exactly the same way as you go to those places by railway train. 
You are going to be able to take breakfast in New York and 
dinner in Chicago. In addition to passenger-carrying, the fast 
mails will fly, reaching their destination in half the time it now 
takes. 

Before these things can be accomplished there will have to 
be some great constructive work. The airplane and aviators are 
here now. Flying is in the same stage as motoring was ten years 
ago. There were cars, many of them quite good, but there were 
no accommodations for them. If you needed gasoline or had a 
breakdown a few miles out of town, you were stranded. You 
had to “ get a horse,” as the expression was. 

Well, flying is in the “ get a horse” stage. There are no 
accommodations for airplanes. The air touring that is begin- 
ning will show the need for these, and they will come. In 
Europe, where the war has given a great impetus to flying, there 
are many places where an aviator can alight and make small 
repairs or replenish his gas and oil. We must have such stations 
here. The Lincoln Airway, recently proposed, which is to be 
the great air route from coast to coast, must have first-aid air- 
plane stations every four or five hundred miles. Then an air 
tourist will be able to leave New York or San Francisco and 
journey by easy and pleasant stages to the other coast. There 
will be large level fields at these stations, where landing and 
starting will be safe and easy. There will also be hangars, hotel 
accommodations, and shops where repairs may be rapidly made. 
All this will come, and come soon. Air touring is here to 
stay, and with it will come air regulations. There will be air 
ordinances, and the pilot who breaks them will lose his license 
just as does the careless chauffeur now. 

Other things must be taken into consideration. Cities will 
find it necessary to include airplane stations in their plans. No 
modern city will be complete that does not provide for the air 
tourists. The great cities of to-day, like New York, Chicago, 
Boston, and others, will have to make provision for the fliers, 
who will soon become numerous enough to demand proper 
accommodations. 

Many people do not realize that air touring is the basis for 
successful military aerial preparedness. The military fliers must 
be cross-country fliers, and the sooner a large class of these is 
developed in this country the better for the United States. 
Bombing raids, observation work, and despatch-carrying are all 
done by men who in times of peace would naturally be air tour- 
ists. Last year a dozen aviators flew from Mineola, Long Island, 
to Princeton, New Jersey, and there were other flights of a sim- 
ilar kind. This year I expect to see ten such where there was 

cone last year. We must come to it. The United States must 
lead, and the sooner air touring becomes a habit the better for 
all of us. 

Of course | am not going to say that every one can fly. There 
are those who will never fly, just as there are those who will 
never drive a motor car. But there are thousands of men and 
women in this country who ought to fly, and fly well. The mod- 
ern airplane, handled with care and with a proper dislike for 
“ flowers,” is as safe a method of transportation as any yet 
evolved. 

But, apart from all other considerations, and above them all, 
is the pleasure of flying, which is never really enjoyed until the 
aviator starts across country. All the “ stunts ” and trick flying 
you can do will never give the downright joy and thrill of tour- 
img—with the horizon of new wonders just ahead and all the 
world slipping by beneath you. 
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ON THE LINCOLN HIGHWAY IN UTAH—A CAMP CAR, PROVIDED WITH B 


EDS, STOVE, AND OTHER CONVENIENCES OF A “TRAVELING HOTEL” 


THE TRAVELER AND THE AUTOMOBILE 


BY HENRY B. JOY 


PRESIDENT OF THE LINCOLN HIGHWAY ASSOCIATION 


Missoula, Montana, March 5, 1917. 
The Lincoln Highway Association, 
Detroit, Michigan: 

Gentlemen—I am planning on visiting some friends and rela- 
tives in Hartford, Connecticut, this summer and am wondering 
if it is feasible to make the trip by motor car. I want to make 
this trip an outing, stopping at the Yellowstone, then making 
stops in Denver, Cheyenne, Omaha, Chicago, and getting to 
Hartford via Niagara Falls. 

If you can give me any information in regard to the condition 
of the road, what time of year it is best to make the trip, how 
long it would take and what the expense would be, and wo 
na a trip is feasible with my wife and two children, I would 
greatly appreciate it. Also any maps. 

drive a [light five-passenger touring car, costing under 
one thousand dollars ]. 





Very truly yours, . 


HE letter reproduced above is typical of thousands received 
weekly by the Lincoln Highway Association and other 
road organizations in every part of the country from 

points representing every State in the Union. In wording it is 
almost identical with those thousands of letters which are writ- 
ten to every touring organization in the United States at this 
time of the year. 

The letter is significant, in addition to being typical. 

At this time of the year tens of thousands of people are plan- 
ning trips, North, South, East, and West, to and from every 
part of our vast domain, and their first thought is, “Can the 
trip be made by motor? Is it possible, even if likely to be 
uncomfortable ?” 

If the trip they propose offers the least possibility of success- 
ful completion, they will start it, and in nine cases out of ten 
finish it even under the tremendous difficulties which are now 
presented to the American endeavoring to “ See America” by 
traveling about America free from the shackles of railway time- 
tables and the restricting frame of the parlor car window. 

The point is that the average American in the year 1917 
when planning a trip thinks first of his motor car as a means 
of locomotion. If motor transportation is out of the question, 
due to road conditions, he turns to the railway or steamship 
lines ; but the motor first. Why ? 

Careful statisticians estimate that there are in use in this 
country this year 4,000,000 self-propelled pleasure vehicles. 

A fair estimate from reliable data. 

One motor car to approximately every twenty-five inhabi- 
tants of the United States, considering babes in arms, women, 
children, and aliens. From this it is fair to presume, and per- 
sonal observation in our own localities will seem to bear out the 


assumption, that in many sections of the United States every 
man who can afford the initial investment in an automobile and 
its subsequent maintenance owns one. A significant fact. 

The average American of to-day, then, is a motorist. It 
naturally follows that your average American to-day is inter- 
ested in roads—very much interested. (rood roads interest him 
a lot more than the tariff or the Panama Canal or the purchase 
of the Danish West Indies or the views of the Inter-State Com- 
merce Commission or the Rivers and Harbors Bill or the need 
for a new post-office. 

Good roads are a live issue in this country to-day—one of the 
livest issues we have, and one of the most important to the 
average American. They have a personal interest. The motor 
var has lifted them out of the realm of abstractions. They have 
become a concrete matter—the pun is unintentional. The aver- 
age American, then, be he farmer, broker, manufacturer, gro- 
cer—metropolitan, suburban, or rural—is looking with a per- 
sonal interest at the question of American road improvement. 

Interest in local roads is not so recent, but one of the most 
encouraging things to those who are working towards more 
efficient road construction in this country is the constantly 
broadening view-point being taken in regard to the road situa- 
tion. The new view-point is not alocal one— it is not provincial. 
The new interest is in National good roads— interest everywhere 
in good roads everywhere. 

Local good roads have long been a matter of absorbing inter- 
est. We have all of us been anxious to see the road past our 
farm, ranch, or suburban home improved, and have worked 
towards its improvement and have been willing to be taxed and 
to spend money for its improvement. Now, however, our view- 
point has widened. The local selfish interest in the roads of our 
own township and county is becoming submerged in a greater 
interest in the roads of the Nation. 

In the past there has been, if anything, too great an interest 
in local roads. We have each been too interested in securing 
the improvement of the little stretch which we personally trav- 
ersed for business or pleasure. This is accountable for the very 
great proportion of waste in our road funds, for it has resulted 
in the splitting up of the available funds in each county, town- 
ship, and State, and in the scattering of the effect of the avail- 
able money in the construction of little disconnected pieces of 
road, placed where the political or other influences in each local- 
ity were the strongest, and without regard to any through con- 
necting system of benefit to the commonwealth or the Nation. 

As | have said, our view-point is gradually broadening ; it is an 
encouraging sign. Gradually the road question has “ evoluted ” 
from a township consideration to a county consideration, to a 
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State consideration, and is now becoming a Federal considera- 
tion—a question for National co-operation—a problem which 
legitimately commands the attention of Congress and the use 
of Federal funds. 

Of course a certain amount of the growing interest in Na- 
tional highways, in through connecting main arterial routes of 
travel to be linked up into a National system of highways, can 
be attributed to educational effort, to that gradual but sure 
advance of public opinion in regard to any obviously necessary 
improvements essential to the progress of the country ; but the 
change in public sentiment has been undoubtedly accelerated 
to a tremendous extent by the automobile, the increasing use of 
which has, to my mind, unquestionably advanced the progress 
of proper road improvement in this country by fifty years. 

The man in New York is no longer satisfied if the roads of 
New York State are perfect. The man in Delaware is not con- 
tent merely because approximately one hundred per cent of 
Delaware’s roads are now actually highly improved. 

We can all remember the time when we would have felt a 
pleasing glow of satisfaction if the roads of our own particular 
county were thoroughly improved. Now the man in New York, 
the man in Delaware—all of us—have become interested in the 
roads of Nevada, of Iowa, of Wyoming, of Kansas, and of 
Florida; in fact, the roads of every State which lie between us 
and any possible destination, and our possible destinations are 
constantly becoming more distant. 

The automobile has brought it about. More and more people 
are constantly planning long-distance tours. Your modern 
motor-car owner, whether he drives the most expensive or the 
least expensive car, is no longer satisfied to restrict his use of it 
to the city pavements of his home or to the familiar routes of 
his native county or State. 

The pioneer instinct seems to be in all of us. Americans are 
the greatest travelers in the world. Those who can afford it 
seek ever y section of the globe for new sights, experiences, and 
pleasures. 

The farther removed our object, the more attractive it appears, 
which acecunts for the tens of thousands of us who before the 
war annually visited the historic and scenic sights of the Old 
World to such an extent that “ See America First” became the 
slogan of the hour, and every endeavor was put forth by our 
press to convince Americans that there were things in their own 
country to be seen as interesting, as beautiful, and as sublime 
as anything offered in the most out-of-the-way corner of the 
world. 

The motor car has made it possible for this universal longing 
of the American people to travel to be more widely indulged. 
It has brought about a broadening influence in every field of 
American thought. The American motor-car owner plans as 
long a trip as his time and money will allow and as road condi- 
tions make feasible, with the result that there is now going on 
a tremendous flow and countertlow of travel in every ‘State in 
the Union. 

We are becoming more cosmopolitan. I have stopped at night 
at lonely ranches far out on America’s vast Western desert at 
points in Utah and Nevada, and found them crowded with 
motor tourists from almost as many different States as there 
were motor cars. It is becoming a common sight in cities along 
the Lincoln Highway and our other main routes of travel to 
see the license tags of a dozen or twenty different States in a 
day—Americans out to “ See America First.” 

As more and more motorists have extended their trips, have 
endeavored to reach distant points, to see the scenic beauties of 
our native land, the demand for better road conditions, the 
interest in through highways, in a National system which will 
allow of unrestricted travel in any direction from any point, 
grows—becomes yearly more insistent. 

No longer can any State sit back in its mud and complacently 
announce that the condition of its roads satisfies its inhabitants 
who are paying for them, and that its own people are the best 
judge of their local necessity. The people of the country are 
knocking at the door of every State in the Union. 

State ‘boundary lines are being eradicated as fast as the mud 
barriers which have kept our people at home are being elim- 
inated. Itis becoming of greater interest to the people of the 
crowded East that the trans-State road in Nebraska, Wyoming, 





and Nevada be improved than it possibly is to the inhabitants 
of these States themselves. 

States of sparse population and meager funds cannot through 
our present system construct highways which will offer accept- 
able links in a National system for the passage of the constant 
multitudes from other States who wish to traverse them. 

We are beginning to realize this obvious fact. 

We are beginning to see that a road is no_ better than its 
poorest mile, and that if populous and wealthy States improve 
to the highest extent their own systems they are not through, 
but must combine and by a united effort aid those States 
which cannot properly construct their own systems, so that the 
crowded population of the more wealthy States may not find in 
their path barriers which are the result of local poverty. 

While the inefficient methods we have followed in the con- 
struction of our present roads have provided this country with 
a dot-and-dash system of roads—good here and bad there, boule- 
vards now and impassable swamps next week—we are, through 
National co-operation, on certain routes providing the means of 
through transportation. 

It is all the result of a change in public sentiment. It is pos- 
sible now for a man to leave New York City and drive to San 
Francisco or Los Angeles or Seattle. It is possible to leave St. 
Paul and drive. to Detroit, or St. Louis and drive to Denver. 
But while these things are possible and while thousands and tens 
of thousands are doing it, it is not yet thoroughly comfortable 
nor thoroughly enjoyable, except to those who seek a rough 
outing. * 

Our preseni long-distance tourists are the pioneers, those who 
are willing to put up with trouble, disagreeable situations of all 
kinds, and mediocre accommodations for the pleasure which 
they get from the out-of-door life and the scenie and _ historic 
spots they visit. 

Our long-distance tourists now undoubtedly number tens of 
thousands. 

They are touring despite our road conditions, despite our 
accommodations, rather than because of them. 

They are but a handful to the hundreds of thousands who 
would yearly circulate about the country, seeing, enjoying, and 
spending in every locality, were our roads and our accommoda- 
tions an invitation, an attraction, instead of being necessary 
evils incidental to any lengthy drive. 

A few figures may be interesting as showing the extent to 
which Americans are now following the long trail. The figures 
with which I am most familiar are those compiled along the 
Lincoln Highway, upon which the increase in through traftic 
has been between five and six hundred per cent in three years. 
We find that between five and ten thousand motorists drove on 
the Lincoln Highway from points east of the Mississippi River 
to the Pacifie Coast, or from the Pacific Coast to the East, 
during 1916. Thousands more made use of long sections of 
that route in driving from Eastern or Western points to Middle 
Western points, or vice versa. Our headquarters are flooded 
with inquiries in regard to road conditions in every part of the 
country. People write from towns of which one has never 
heard—towns so small that it is difficult to locate them on the 
map—and state that they propose a trip which may range from 
five hundred to five thousand miles. They desire information as 
to road conditions, the route to follow, the type of accommoda- 
tions encountered, ete. 

As I have said, ‘these-people are adventurers, for when a man 
starts out to drive about this country he must go prepared to 
put up with every hardship incidental to climatic and weather 
conditions and their resultant effect upon our two million miles 
of roads and trails and accommodations which, to say the least, 
are not attractive. 

‘The five thousand and odd motorists who traversed the major 
portion of the Lincoln Highway in 1916 are but the vanguard 
of the tremendous army of Easterners who will seek the beauty 
spots of our great West when our main transcontinental route 
of. travel is improved in its entirety to the standard which now 
prevails east of Chicago. They are but a handful compared 
with the thousands who should and could go at small expense 
a like distance in any direction over a road system which, built 
by the American people as a whole, would give the real America 
to those who long to see and enjoy. 
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There are deserted beauty spots in our great West beside 
which many of the world-famed scenes of Europe pale into in- 
significance, and which, were they located in France, Germany, 
Italy, Switzerland, or England, where efficiency extends even 
to the utmost utilizations of historic interest and scenic charm, 
would have been capitalized long since and made the Mecca of 
the continent through proper exploitation and the improve- 
ment of every possible means of approach. 

How many Americans have tarried on the shores of that 
superb masterpiece of nature’s handiwork which graces the bor- 
derland between Nevada and California—Lake Tahoe? The 
present traveler feels cheated of past pleasures when, through 
accident or design, he first discovers this superb spot. He won- 
ders why he has never before camped amid the towering pines 
and snow-capped mountain peaks which are mirrored on the 
Neapolitan blue of the lake’s surface. Such a spot as this could 
be made the St. Moritz of America, a winter as well as a 
summer resort for thousands from every corner of the land, 
where now the comparatively few Easterners who brave the pos- 
sible hardships of a transcontinental drive and the native Cali- 
fornians from the near-by cities seem lost in the solitude of the 
spot, and the vast and beautiful hotels which grace the shores 
of the mountain lake present at most seasons a forlorn and 
deserted appearance. 

How many Americans have seen the Grand Canyon of the 
Colorado, that magnificent spectacle beside which all European 
wonders fade ? A lamentable few. The spot is isolated and can 
be reached only by a long, and to some disagreeable, railway 
journey. The man who attempts to drive to the Grand Canyon 
must in a measure break his own trails and take his chances of 
arriving at a spot which should be the center of a series of 
magnificent radiating boulevards, connecting with a system of 
roads reaching to every corner of the Nation. 

How many Americans have witnessed the fading light of a 
crimson sunset across the Great American Desert, or camped in 
the high solitudes of the Wyomiug Rockies, or whipped the 
lonely trout streams of Colorado, or driven on those comparatively 
isolated superb roads which the Government has constructed 
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through the Yellowstone, or seen the Bad Lands of South Da- 
kota through the morning mist, or mspected the wonders of 
our far northern Glacier National Park ? 

An inestimable proportion of one per cent. 

These things cannot be seen from the windows of a train. 
They cannot be reached without an outlay of time and money 
far beyond the possibilities of the average man, and without 
hardships and discouragements with which the average man 
will not contend, and to which few men will subject their fam- 
ilies. 

There are barriers between the bulk of our population and 
our native wonders, the outdoor play spots of our great West 
and Middle West, which should be within the reach of every 
American—barriers of mud and alkali and sand more formi- 
dable than the two thousand miles of cold water which divide 
our population from the inferior but more widely heralded 
beauty spots of Europe, to which before the war our health and 
pleasure seekers have swarmed, and to which they will azain 
swarm when the door to Europe again swings open at the close 
of hostilities. 

The roads and the scenic and historic interest of Europe are 
not the only magnets which have attracted our population and 
our wealth. No matter where you drive in Switzerland, England, 
France, or Italy, you can depend, not only upon efficient high- 
ways, but always upon a comfortable inn, a clean bed, and a 
palatable cuisine—things which the American traveler for health, 
recreation, and pleasure has long since learned, to his regret, are 
only too rare in many sections of the United States. 

Many a time I have slept ina mud puddle and fried my 
bacon on a sagebrush fire rather than take advantage of the 
accommodations offered in some of the Middle West and West- 
ern towns on our main routes of travel, and I am not particu- 
larly squeamish. What, then, of the tourist who with his wife 
and children endeavors to travel in comfort this broad land of 
ours ¢ 

But, with the increase in traffic on our main routes, the 
pioneers who are breaking the trails and showing the way for 
the thousands who are to follow are gradually bringing about 
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improved conditions in the accommodations offered. Traffic has 
increased over five hundred per cent on the Lincoln Highway 
in four years, and our most careful figures show an expenditure 
of $5,406,000 for new hotels and “improvement of existing 
accommodations on that route alone during the 1916 season. 
This is going on along all of our main routes of travel. 

iducational work is having its effect ; development is coming. 
A quickening—an awakening—a National revival which means 
a bigger, be .tter, more prosperous, and more agreeable America. 
Appreciation of America’s needs for efficient highways and all 
their attendant i improvements is being forced into the conscious- 
ness of the American public. Sight-seeing and pleasure-touring 
are but one phase of a situation which is becoming a live ques- 
tion of public concern, and bringing about a new stage in our 
National evolution. 

One of the largest and most encoenatel manufacturers i in the 
United States wrote me not a week ago that his salesmen, 
comprising a Nation-wide organization, were endeavoring to 
cover their territories more efficiently by motor car, but were 


running into almost insurmountable difficulties in almost every 
section of the country, owing to the road conditions. He wanted 
to know what he could do to aid towards an efficient National 
highway system. 

‘He is one of many who are beginning to appreciate the tre- 
mendous possibilities which will be open to our commerce with 
the opening of our roads. 

Arguments in favor of good roads are not necessary. Argu- 
ments in favor of efficiency in our road expenditures are most 
necessary, and it is only through constant hammering that we 
can build up in this country a public sentiment strong enough 
and disinterested enough and patriotic enough and broad and 
public-spirited enough to assert itself and make itself felt in 
such a way that the question of roads will be taken out of the 
domain of politics and inefficient, wasteful local control, and 
placed where it properly should be—under a broad, comprehen- 
sive National plan, which is the only thing that will ever secure 
for the United States an efficient National road system of con- 
necting highways. 


MOTOR BOAT CRUISING 


BY CASPAR 


O the man of leisure and wealth the power boat is what 

he cares to make it, as luxurious and as swift—ocean 

cruiser; forty-knot express; speedy, economical ferry ; 

ubiquitous tender. With this man, however, we are not con- 
cerned here. 

It is for the man of moderate means and exacting business 
that the boat has real appeal; to him for whom holidays are 
few and far between it is an actual boon. It brings him inde- 
pendence. It gives him longer vacations and more of them. 
Whereas once ‘he must wait for his regular summer vac: ution, 
now he can make a vacation out of every week-end for six or 
maybe seven months of the year. He may go farther afield— 
far enough to grasp that true vacation which takes us out of 
the usual routine and environment long enough to digest the 
fruits of our pleasuring. Formerly perhaps his sailing was com- 
prised in a Saturday afternoon race and some Sunday larking 
in immediate home waters; now one hundred miles are easily 
within his week-end scope even with the little twenty-four-foot 

gasoline-driven cruiser. 

On the same run—in the same week-end in some favored 
sections—he may have the near-wilderness with its relaxing 
informality and tonic inspiration and the more conventional 
diversions of the hotel or house party. 

What the automobile is doing for the travel-urged among 
the landlubbers, the power boat is doing for those with the 
lingering spell of the sea in their blood, and doing it with more 
comfort and more health and more downright sport. 

And there is no especially-favored- nation clause among the 
clan of the power boat ; it is open to any man of ordinary intel- 
ligence without elaborate preparation. That there is not needed 
the skill or the technical knowledge required for the handling 
of the sailboat, particularly in heav y weather, is in no sense to 
belittle its quality or possibilities; yet it is indeed this very 
simplicity of mechanism, open to the mastery of almost any man, 
together with its touring range and inde spendene e of wind and 
tide, which furnish the very good and sufficient reasons for the 
popularity of the motor boat in all its sizes and phases. 

Certainly it is an unsurpassed first vacation aid to the busy 
man; and that is saying enough for it. 

From the out-powered skiff costing a couple of hundred dol- 
lars to the twin-screw ninety-footer which not long ago voyaged 
from New York to Los Angeles through the Panama Canal, 
there is a wide choice of boats. C ruising yachts with gasoline 
engines are displacing many of the old commodious schooners 
and sloops, and even steam yachts ; swift open launches of fifty 
feet or more length, representing several times as much money 
as the small cruisers, replace the train as means of transporta- 
tion, or are used by the class of tourists that rush from port to 
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port hotel at a single run. Express cruisers making sixteen to 
thirty-five miles an hour and costing up to any figure you care 
to pay carry the outing day party on spacious decks or supply 
them with cabins below. 

It is simply a question of the time and money at your disposal. 

I write not for those who can thus indulge themselves, but 
for the man of the small cruiser, the man of moderate means, 
whose one or two companions—perhaps his wife and young- 
ster—comprise all there are of passengers and crew ; such I seek 
to benefit by my own experience and the experience of the 
kindly disposed pilots I have encountered from time to time. 

Thus I have in mind the small cruiser ranging from twenty- 
four to forty-five feet in length, and costing from $1,200 to 
$6,500 ; 3. with raised deck or half-trunk roomy cabin forward 
which gives high freeboard and makes.for a dry boat ; run and 
handled from the steering-wheel—though I must add that the 
forty-five is the limit of the “ one-man ” boat, and too much for 
any one man without experience. 

Between these the choice may be easily bewildering if you are 
heedless of the home-water conditions, and therefore without 
knowledge as to the boat best suited to them. It is not that the 
types vary to such aneextent, but the purposes for which you 
wish the boat, and hence the conditions under which she will 
be used, may be the uncertain quantity, and the one likely to lead 
your selection astray unless you are guided by experience either 
of your own or of others who are trustworthy. 

The boats, indeed, between these sizes vary little; for the 
greater part they are standardized and well designed and care- 
fully constructed, so that you may be confident of getting your 
money's worth if you show any judgment in the choice of the 
type and size and builder. You may, of course, also have a boat 
made to your own designs if you have a hobby or two—and the 
money to father it. 

More open boats than of any other type are built, and when 
equipped with collapsible canvas tops or awning these are used 
for short cruising by two to four fellows who know what they 
are about and do not mind a hard berth and close, very close, 
quarters for a few nights. I know of three such who cruised 
twenty-seven hundred miles in an open twenty-two-foot boat in 
one season ; but this is for those only who are inured and skilled 
by experience, and whose love for the game is strong enough to 
ignore creature discomfort. While sue ich daylight voyaging is 
possible to hardy experts, these open little boats cannot be called 
cruisers, but are quite adapted to river travel or other protected 
and well-known home waters. 

The twenty-four-foot raised deck or cabin type is about the 
smallest one can dignify with the name of cruiser ; and it is suited 
to those who go afloat in spirit such as they take a-camping, and 
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who regard sleeping on the four seat-berths of the one cabin 
and cooking in the open and other necessary inconveniences as 
part of the holiday fun. Yet even this seaworthy little boat is 
surprisingly roomy; you can stow away the season’s duffle of 
your party of four ; and, if you have had any camping experi- 
ence at all, you can cruise happily and even comfortably on 
almost any fair-weather water at an expense of about one dollar a 
day each. If you haven’t the camping experience, you'll soon 
acquire it in a twenty-four-footer, or be put ashore. 

From this size you ascend quickly to the landsman’s point 
of view of real comfort; for not the least notable of the qual- 
ities of these “one-man” cruisers is the rapid addition to 
accommodations with slight increase in size. Indeed, the manu- 
facturers have designed these practical small craft with fore- 
thought as admirable as skill. For instance, two more feet of 
length will give you a lavatory; another two feet will provide 
a built-in galley; and thus with four feet added length and 
a further cost of about $600 your boat is raised from a 
makeshift to a real cruiser. 

But. it is the thirty-two to thirty-five footers, costing from 
$3,000 to $4,000, according to engine, which represent the 
minimum of what I should call the cruiser par excellence 
for the man of moderate means; the smallest in which four, 
doing their own work, may voyage with a degree of comfort 
on approximately $1.50 a day apiece. In these the four berths 
are supplied by the seats in the one saloon, which is at once 
eating, sleeping, and social hall combined; there is a galley, 
with all its necessary culinary accompaniments, including ice- 
box ; a lavatory; and, if you add a fixed awning, there is 
always the deck for a fresco dining and the best of the 
lounging and sleeping. 

The forty-five-footer, which costs about $6,000, gives the 
luxury of a private stateroom, with two berths in addition 
to the four seat-berths of the main saloon. And yet another 
ten feet will provide for $9,000 as complete a twelve-knot 
cruising yacht as one should want under ordinary conditions 
of time, money, and opportunity for enjoying it. This has two 
staterooms aft, in addition to the four berths in the saloon and 
two forward for the crew. 

It is not my purpose, however, to catalogue the power boats, 
but only to give a rough suggestion of what you can get for your 
money ; and these figures are as subject to change as your own 
ideas when you come to talk business with your chosen designer 
or builder. You may add to your comfort by lessening your 
room, or you may sacrifice comfort for speed, or any one of sev- 
eral things, according to your notion, if it issa practicable one, 
and still keep within sight of the figure I have set ; but you 
cannot get any craft for real cruising at less than the lowest 
cost I have stated, unless you build it yourself or have the run 
of some local yard. And if you have this kind of genius you 
should secure those helpful little books, the ‘“‘ Nine Motor Boats 
and How to Build Them ;” otherwise, so long as you are sure 
you know what you want your boat for, you are safe in leaving 
the rest to any one of the builders of established reputation. 
But for your own joy and compensation your first boat should not 
be a disappointment ; therefore take full tol} of all wisdom that 
comes your way. 

All these “ one-man ” raised-deck cruisers are designed with 
seaworthiness especially in mind, and, in fact, from the twenty- 
four to the forty-five, are being used for all kinds of summer 
cruising on most of the waters of this country inside the three- 
mile limit. Within these sizes you will be called on to decide 
between the V bottom and the round bottom. The V, of course, 
had its birth during the struggle to attain speed, and if speed 
is your paramount desire give this model preference. Natu- 
ally, too, it drives the easier, and has an advantage, therefore, 
where a higher-powered engine replaces a lower one in a hull 
not originally built for it. But for the small cruiser such as we 
are considering the round bottom appears to be the better 
thought of by experienced men, and, if no other reason were 


offered than the room it gives, that should be sufficient cause 
for the choice. 

The kind of water on which you will run her, the use to which 
you will put her, the cost of operating her, are the things to 
keep in mind when making your purchase. And stay away 
from second-hand “ bargains ” unless you have an experienced 
eye at your elbow. 

Your engine of course is the vital element of the boat ; nor is 
speed the only desideratum. You should have the quality which 
insures economical operating cost with smooth running. There- 
fore it is ill advised to skimp on the engine in your struggle to 
bring the total boat cost within the amount to which you are 
limited. And I should always advise a four-cycle over a two- 
cycle, despite the arguments for and against it that you may 
start anywhere power-boat owners are gathered. The easier 
starting, greater flexibility, more economical running of the 
four-cycle heavily outweighs the slightly less original cost and 


‘simplicity of the two-cycle mechanism. 


Many converts to power-boating look to speed first in their 
initial purchase if they have the price, and in these small eruis- 
ers your engine may fluctuate from $200 to $800 in cost, or 
very much more if you are after high speed. But experienced 
advice is needed for such adventuring. The increase of speed 
beyond a moderate figure adds greatly, not only to original cost, 
but also to operating expense. And, moreover, it does not follow 
that twice a given horse-power will double the speed of a given 
model, or that the increase of engine will insure a correspond- 
ing increase of speed in any model to which it happens to be 
added without technical thought. Engine and model must fit, 
must harmonize, so to say. 

Moderate speed with the power to hold it and smooth run- 
ning are what is wanted on our small cruiser. If you are getttng 
ten to eleven knots, you are getting all you need ; the maximum 
pace at the minimum cost, the best adapted to your model, and 
a very fair speed into the bargain—a lot more than you got out 
of the sailboat of equal 1. w. 1. (ength on the water line) under the 
happiest conditions. Need I say that before you start on any 
cruise you should become fully acquainted with your engine? It 
is almost as fool proof as the automobile engine, only if something 
does happen the walking or the prospect of a tow are not so good. 
Therefore you should be competent to make all small repairs, 
at the very least, and to fit the extra parts which should invaria- 
bly be carried. My space restricts me to the barest ov line in 
suggestion ; those who would go deeper I commend tu Chief 
Nutting, father confessor and mentor of the motor-craft clan. 
But I must say that nowhere is cleanliness more essential to com- 
fort and sport than on and in the power boat. There should be 
olenty of ventilation and airing and sunning, and cocoa matting 
is the best floor covering I know—durable and easily cleaned 
and dried. 

Finally, never be foolhardy with the power boat. If there is 
any one direction where you need to be mindful of “ safety 
first” it is on this utilitarian little craft, with its potentiality for 
going adrift or blowing up—only, however, as a result of the 
grossest carelessness or ignorance. Get plenty of practice in the 
waters with which you are familiar or in protected waters before 
you venture upon those you do not know. I urge you not to go 
“outside ” until you have the experience which brings conti- 
dence, for the going is quite different ; the feel is different ; 
the demands are likely to be greater. I recall my first venture 
upon the Atlantic, out of Great South Bay—the lifting power, 
the swelling force, the impressiveness of it, the rapid mental 
scrutiny of one’s nautical qualifications—you realize what a mite 
in a cockle-shell you are ; and live it. This is where the con- 
fidence of experience comes in. 

You should never attempt strange waters without a chart, 
and you ought to know something of navigation, even though 
your off-shore cruising does not go beyond the three-mile limit. 
And all the time and everywhere, inside and outside, you must 
know the rules of the road. 



































































RAILWAY TOURING IN THE UNITED STATES 


BY FRANK TRUMBULL 


CHAIRMAN RAILWAY EXECUTIVES’ ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


EVERAL years ago an Englishman of my acquaintance 

was describing to me in his London club some incidents of 

a journey he had made a short time before through the 
Austrian Tyrol. In the service of his Government he had spent 
many years in India and other parts of the East, and, having 
retired with a modest competence, he devoted several months of 
each year to travel. Knowing that he had covered most of the 
accessible portions of the Eastern Hemisphere, I remarked that 
it was strange he had never visited America. 

“ Oh,” he said, “ there is nothing I should like better. But, 
you know, I am really a poor man. Your railway and hotel rates 
are quite beyond my modest purse.” 

I tried to convince him that his impression as to the cost of 
touring the United States was ill-founded. I produced figures 
to show that railway rates for the same distance and similar 
accommodation were lower in the United States than in Europe, 
and that there were plenty of American hotels in which the 
charges compared favorably with those he was accustomed to 
pay in Europe. I do not think that he was fully convinced, but 
a vear or two later he came to this side of the Atlantic, and I 
met him in New York after he had completed a transcontinental 
tour of the country. 

“The most interesting trip of my life!” he exclaimed, enthu- 
siastically. “ No other country in the world has the natural 
wonders yours can present. And I have found that what you 
told me of the cost of travel on this side is true. The greater 
distances to be covered make the seeming difference. But what 
I cannot understand is that so few Americans know their own 
country. I have met any number of people over here who were 
thoroughly at home in talking of London; Paris, and Berlin, 
Switzerland, Egypt, and the Italian cities, but who seemed lost 
in surprise when | began to praise the beauties of the Colorado 
Canyon, the Yosemite, and the Yellowstone, and who admitted 
that they had never visited any of these places. It is quite 
beyond my comprehension.” 

t seems to me that this experience illustrates a condition 
that was altogether too general a few years back. The reproach 
involved in the Englishman’s surprise at the unfamiliarity of 
Americans with the beauty and interest of their own country 
was deserved. Since then, [am bound to admit, there has been 
a decided improvement, and the extent of travel in America by 
Americans, undertaken primarily for pleasure or instruction, 
has increased very greatly. 

To this result the European war unquestionably has contrib- 
uted in large measure. Being shut off from their usual journeys 
abroad, Americans with the means and leisure for travel have 
begun to learn something of the wonders and attractions of 
their own land. This movement has been encouraged also by 
the very intelligent efforts of American tr: ansportation lines to 
stimulate greater interest in travel within our own borders. 

Perhaps one reason why railway touring in the United States 
attained relatively small proportions until recently was the 
greater attention necessarily devoted to the severely utilitarian 
features of railway development. American railways were first 
of all empire-builders. Their immediate and urgent task was 
that of pioneers—to populate new territories, to develop their 
resources, and to build up their industries. Into a brief half- 
hundred years has been crowded a development which in Euro- 
pean countries was the work of centuries. This has been very 
largely the work of the railways. Time and energy did not 
permit of anything beyond these pressing t tasks, and it is only 
in recent years that attention has been turned in any systematic 
way to the encouragement of travel for travel’s sake. 

In Europe, on the other hand, travel has been cultivated sys- 
tematically and thoroughly. History, art, and literature have 
combined to beckon the traveler on. Switzerland has capitalized 
her scenery and has made it a most important national asset, 
building about it a great diversity of permanent business inter- 
ests. Italy has accomplished much the same with the aid of her 
historic and artistic treasures, and other countries of the Old 
World have followed more or less closely the example of these 

two. Tourists from every land, our own included, have poured 
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their millions into the coffers of these nations as a tribute to 
their enterprise in this direction. It is estimated that for the 
ten years preceding the European war Americans expended 
annually $100,000,000. on foreign travel, and it seems geome 
that this is not an ‘exaggerated figure. 

We are beginning to awaken to the value of the scenic treas- 
ures and natural attractions that we have here at home, and 
this knowledge is beginning to be disseminated to some extent by 
organized effort. An important step in this direction, a first step 
on the part of the Government itself so far as I am aware, has 
been taken by Secretary of the Interior Lane. With a view to 
interesting Americans in their own country and in the preser- 
vation and utilization of the natural attractions and resources 
with which it is so wonderfully endowed, Mr. Lane has pub- 
lished portfolios on each of our nine National Parks, containing 
views and information certain to prove interesting and instruc- 
tive to every American. 

“ There is no reason,” he says, “ why this Nation should not 
make its public health ‘and scenié domain as available to all its 
citizens as Switzerland and Italy make theirs. The aim is to 
open them thoroughly by road and trail sand give access and 
accommodation to every degree of income.” 

The final sentence of this quotation contains a thought de- 
serving of special consideration. If travel at home is to be made 
a Nationally popular means of recreation and education, it must 
come within the reach of the modest purse as well as of that 
which is more plethoric. And this. makes it worth while to 
examine briefly the opinion which deterred my English friend 
from visiting the United States—a belief which seems to be 
shared by many Americans—that the cost of railway travel is 
much higher in this country than abroad. 

From Paris to Rome is a journey of 907 miles, somewhat less 
than the distance from New York to Chicago. The fare, with 
sleeping accommodations, is $40.46.1 Between New York and 
Chicago it is $27 by ordinary fast train, and $36 by the palatial 
limited which makes the trip in twenty hours. Reduced to a 
mileage basis, the fare from Paris to Rome is 4.5 cents per mile ; 
between New York and Chicago it is 2.7 cents on regular fast 
trains and 3.6 cents on the twenty-hour limited. It is 106 miles 
farther from New York to Chicago than from Paris to Vienna, 
but the cost of the latter trip is $12 more. One can travel first 
class from Chicago to San Francisco, a distance of 2,273 miles, 
for $79, which is exactly the combined fare from Paris to Rome 
and Paris to Vienna, with a combined distance of only 1,779 
miles. 

For lesser journeys a proportional difference prevails. From 
Chicago to Minneapolis, a distance of 422 miles, the fare, in- 
cluding parlor car, is $9. From Paris to Lucerne, 396 miles, it 
is $14.10. From New York to Buffalo, Pullman included, one 
pays $11.25 by the most expensive line. The distance is 440 
miles, or 39 miles greater than from London to Glasgow, but 
the fare for the latter trip is $14.50. To go from F rankfort to 
Leipsic over one of the German lines, which are often cited as 
the most efficient examples of Government-owned railways, costs 
$8.28, as compared with $6.90 for the trip from New York to 
Washington, almost exactly equal in mileage. The journey 
from Genoa to Milan matches the run from New York to Phila- 
delphia in distance, but the fare between the two Italian cities 
is $3.42, as against $2.75 for the American trip. 

These comparisons are based on first-class rates in Europe 
and first-class rates with Pullman fare added in the United 
States. The standards of service are about the same in both 
cases, although the amount of space to each passenger is greater 
on the American trains. The regular third-class rate of fare in 
England before the war was one penny (two cents) a mile, 
which is practically the same as the ordinary passenger rate in 
this country. The regular first-class rate in England is about 
four cents a mile, notwithstanding that wages and other costs 

are much lower than here. 

It should be noted, moreover, that in practically all European 


1 These and other European rates quoted refer to the period before the war. 
The rates are much higher now. 
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SOME AMERICAN TRAVEL PICTURES 


LOOKING DOWN 2,000 FEET INTO CLEAR CREEK CANYON FROM COLORADO POINT, LOOKOUT MOUNTAIN, COLORADO 
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CAMPING OUT IN MOUNT RAINIER NATIONAL PARK, WASHINGTON 





COURTESY OF OREGON-WASHINGTON R. R. & N. CO. COURTESY OF NEW CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, SEATTLE 


AN EXCURSION PARTY AT MULTNOMAH FALLS, OREGON FISHING FOR TROUT NEAR SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
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AN AUTOMOBILE CAMPING PARTY IN COCHETOPA NATIONAL FOREST, COLORADO 





CALIFORNIA’S WONDERFUL VALLEY—CATHEDRAL ROCKS, IN THE YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK 
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countries the rates for the transportation of baggage are much 
higher than in the ‘United States. The liberal custom that pre- 
vails here of handling free of charge as much luggage as the 
ordinary passenger carries is unknown on the other side of the 
Atlantic. If the charge for baggage were included, the com- 
parison would be still more favorable to American transporta- 
tion lines. 

Such comparisons might be extended indefinitely. A schedule 
of passenger fares per mile for a number of trips in Continental 
Europe and the British Isles shows the lowest rate to be 
3.6 cents per mile, and the highest 6.8 cents, as compared with 
two cents and 3.4 cents respectively in the United States. In 
this connection it is interesting to note that most of Europe’s 
Continental roads are government-owned, while all of those in 
the United States are privately owned. 

In point of service, in provision for the comfort and conveni- 
ence of travelers, the best American trains are the best in the 
world. The luxurious limiteds have their elaborate observation, 
library, and smoking cars, well stocked with books and current 
periodicals. Barber-shop, bathroom, valet, and maid provide all 
the conveniences and attentions obtainable in the most up-to- 
date hotel. The man with business to transact can avail himself 
of market reports, news bulletins, and the services of a stenogra- 
pher. Nowhere else in the world has personal service and atten- 
tion to every detail of comfort been carried further than on the 
trains de luxe which are the pride of American railways. The 
traveler accustomed to the best-equipped European trains will 
find here many features to surprise and delight him. One thing 
he will miss is the leisurely pace which prevails on many even 
of the best-known European roads. The American demands 
speed. He enjoys the trip most when he is making record time, 
and in this respect also the railway has consulted his wishes. 

It is not alone the luxurious limited train, however, that 
offers a special service of attractive convenience to the traveler. 
The tourist sleeper, with less elaborate equipment, but with no 
lack of essential comforts, is available on most of the main- 
traveled routes of the West. Originally developed for the con- 
venience of parties of home-seekers, its lower rates appeal 
especially to the traveler who desires to economize on his trans- 
portation expense. The low-rate round-trip excursion ticket 
presenting a choice of routes is an economical device of Ameri- 
can railroading particularly adapted to the needs of the traveler 
whose trip is limited by the factor of expense. 

Another phase of travel that has been developed to a high 
state of efficiency by the various well-known travel bureaus and 
agencies is the personally conducted tour. Its appeal to the trav- 
eler who is making a vacation of his trip is found in the fact 
that every detail is attended to for him. He does not have to 
look after tickets or luggage or hotel accommodations at points 
where the journey is broken by stops. The all-providing agency 
not only attends to these details, but also furnishes lecturers and 
literature descriptive of the places visited. It tells the traveler 
what to see and what he should know about the places seen, and 
leaves him free to devote his full attention to undisturbed en- 
joyment of the trip. These tours have the added advantage 
that their members know in advance exactly what they will be 
called upon to expend, for the sum charged by the tourist agency 
includes not only railway fares, berths, and meals, but hotel 
charges, and even the expense of automobiles or other means of 
transportation employed to reach special points of interest. 

Health as well as pleasure and education is responsible for a 
growing volume of travel. The vacation hadit was of slow 
er owth : among Americans, but it has become well-nigh univer- 
sal. T hey are learning that they can do more work ‘and better 
work, and can keep in better physical condition, if they seek 
diversion for a week, a fortnight, or a month out of the year. 
A great proportion of these vacation periods are spent in travel 
trips. The coming of every summer seesa great exodus from the 
cities to the seashore and mountains of New England and the 
Middle Atlantic States, the resorts in West Virginia and Colo- 
rado, along the Great Lakes, and the camps and mountain parks 
of the Northwest. 

While the summer is still the vacation season for the great 
majority, and passenger traffic is heaviest from June to October, 
a very rapid growth in winter travel has taken place in recent 
years, and a steadily increasing number of persons turn to 
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Florida, southern California, and intermediate points in the 
South and Southwest to escape the rigors of the Northern winter 
and to find health and enjoyment under balmy Southern skies. 
The special trains which are operated on the railways extend- 
ing to the South primarily to care for this winter travel are 
models of completeness and luxurious appointment, and whole 
communities at favored points spring into activity solely to serve 
for this special class of health and plea asure seekers and to provide 
means for their entertainment. The part that railway touring 
plays in preserving health and promoting longevity cannot be 
measured by statistics, but is unquestionably of great importance. 

Thus it is that travel as a fine art has reached its highest 
development in America, and a constantly growing number of 
Americans are availing themselves of its possibilities year by 
year. Certainly no single country presents such a wide and 
——— variety of natural attractions from which the pros- 
pective traveler may select those which appeal particularly to 
him. Every State has its unique scenic features, every city its 
special attractions. From the shores and mountains of New 
England, past the stately Hudson, the forest depths and erystal 
lakes of the Adirondacks, on to the cloud-encircled pinnacle of 
Mount Rainier, that “most beautiful mountain in the world,” 
and the orange groves of southern California, these are spread 
before the traveler in a vast and ever-changing panorama that 
tells better than any written words can do the story of the 
splendor and strength and beauty of these United States. 

The American who has traced the courses of our majestic 
rivers, who has communed with the mighty power of nature 
displayed in the scenie glories of the Yellowstone, or the Grand 
Canyon in Arizona, who has stood at the foot of the giant 
Sequoia redwoods and reflected that he was in the presence of 
the oldest living objects in the world, who has studied the vast 
machinery of our commercial organization and watched the play 
of the millions of varied shuttles that weave the intricate fabrie 
of our industrial life, who has rubbed elbows with his fellow- 
citizens from one end of the country to the other, cannot but 
return home a better citizen, more patriotic in spirit, and with 
a deeper pride and a more reverent satisfaction that he can call 
this land his own. 

It is this feature of travel in the United States that lends it 
greatest value if we look at the subject from the National view- 
point. It is the upbuilding of a spirit of National unity, of a 
better understanding of our fellows, that is the best fruit of the 
“See America” movement. And. this result has been made 
possible by the development of the railways of the country to 
their present extent ‘and efficiency. 

The transportation lines of the United States have long since 
passed the stage in which they served merely local needs. They 
form to-day a ‘great National system—the greatest in the world. 
Not only have they knit communities a continent-width apart 
into a unified whole, but by the movement of commerce with 
an efficiency and economy unequaled elsewhere they have made 
possible the development of industrial activities on a Nation- 
wide scale that would have been impossible of attainmentother- 
wise. The time has come when the regulation of this great 
National enterprise should be conducted Nationally, with the 
Federal Government in control, working through the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission and perhaps through a series of 
regional commissions—an arrangement that has proved suc- 
cessful in the unification and i improvement of our banking and 
credit system. A plan must be worked out that. will protect 
both the public and the carriers. A system that will relieve the 
railways from the harassment of punitive legislation, from the 
useless waste and duplication and conflict of authority i inevitably 
involved in regulation by forty-eight States and the National 
Government, that will free the credit of the transportation 
companies and enable them, by attracting capital, to make the 
extensions and improvements urgently demanded by the growth 
of the country’s business and travel, will serve the Nation’s 
welfare in the highest degree. 

When the building of the Union Pacific was projected, one of 
the strongest arguments advanced in its favor in Congress was 
that it would help to bind the Union together—hence its name. 
This is a work that the National railway system has done for 
every part of the country on a vastly greater scale, so that with 
every passing year it becomes more “nearly true that there is 
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no North, no South, no East, no West, where the welfare of the 
Nation is concerned. It is the triumph of transportation, of the 
ease and cheapness and convenience with which the people of 
different sections of the country can mingle, that there is less 
difference of speech and thought, of manners and customs, be- 
tween the residents of three million square miles of American 


territory than among the inhabitants of provinces only a few 
hundred miles separated in some Old World countries. Travel 
is a necessity to the maintenance of a common purpose and a 
common view-point among us Americans, and every improve- 
ment in transportation that makes travel easier and more at- 
tractive promotes National unity. 


SIEUR DE MONTS AND YOSEMITE 
THE PROBLEM OF OUR NATIONAL PARKS 
BY STEPHEN T. MATHER 


DIRECTOR OF THE NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


the continent from coast to coast, and the complaint so 

often heard in the East that National parks are chiefly 
beneficial for Western Americans no longer has force. The 
creation, by Presidential proclamation last summer, of the Sieur 
de Monts National Monument establishes the service not only 
in the Far Kast, but upon the Atlantic coast. Sieur de Monts 
has the further distinction of being the first National playground 
reservation upon any seacoast. 

It is true that, technically, Sieur de Monts is not a National 
park, but a National monument. The distinction, however, will 
not be greatly apparent to the average citizen. Technically, the 
principal difference is that the park is created by Act of Con- 
gress and the monument by proclamation of the President ; 
that the park is an area of large size, presumably so created 
because of the sublimity of its natural scenery, while the monu- 
ment, which may or may not inclose a large area or contain 
scenery of sublimity, is worthy of conservation for historical, 
ethnological, or other reasons. 

As a fact, the distinction is not observed in practice; a reser- 
vation so great in area and scenic sublimity as the Grand Canyon 
of the Colorado, for instance, still remains a National monu- 
ment, while the Casa Grande Ruin, in Arizona, valuable only 
ethnologically, is classed a National park. Now that organiza- 
tion is at last established, however, a National policy will quickly 
crystallize. 

Sieur de Monts has the distinction of possessing both historic 
interest and very great natural beauty. It is situated on Mount 
Desert Island, Maine, within one mile of Bar Harbor. It in- 
cludes the ten mountains which rise directly back of that cele- 
brated resort and approach to the boundaries of South East 
Harbor. It contains in the hollows of its mountains several 
lakes of exquisite grace. Its rocky, sea-lashed shore abounds in 
majestic headlands, several of them famed in the early history 
of Acadia, from whose summits the climber gazes upon sea 
vistas of remarkable beauty. It incloses a fiord of loveliness. 

This exquisite reservation is remarkable also for the diversity 
and beauty of its forests and its floral luxuriance. Automobile 
roads lead to its boundaries, and well-built paths penetrate its 
wildernesses. [listorical associations are commemorated in 
titles, and tablets make them known to the wanderer. But the 
visitor will not be bound by roads and paths. He will wander 
at will through the forest wilderness, lunch by brooksides, and 
climb the mountain summits. Sixty thousand people spend their 
summers in the many neighborhood resorts. These resorts make 
Sieur de Monts accessible and enjoyable to all. 

But this sea-girt sylvan paradise has still another distinction. 
So far, the acquisition of our National parks and monuments 
has cost the Nation nothing; Congress has only dignified by 
parkhood those areas already a part of the public lands. A few 
years ago William Kent, of San Francisco, who has just retired 
from a useful career in the House of Representatives, purchased 
one of the last remaining magnificent stands of first-growth red- 
woods and presented it to the Nation. The Muir Woods Na- 
tional Monument, just across the bay from San Francisco, will 
remain a perpetual monument to public spirit as well as to 
nature’s luxuriance. 

Following Mr. Kent’s precedent, a group of patriotic New 
Englanders, led by George B. Dorr, of Boston and Bar Harbor, 
contributed their personal holdings and acquired others by 
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purchase for the creation of the Sieur de Monts National Monu- 
ment. Mr. Dorr made this a chief objective of many years. It 
was all private property. Owners had to be discovered, ap- 
proached, and persuaded to give or to sell. Estate managements 
had to be won over. Funds had to be raised by private sub- 
scription. It required great patience, persistence, and labor. 
But at last, less than a year ago, the essential five thousand 
acres were acquired and presented to the Nation. 

But Mr. Dorr’s work is not yet done. He has become the 
Government custodian of the reservation at a salary insufficient 
to pay a week’s board in the humblest Bar Harbor hotel, and 
is putting his immense energy and resourceful influence into 
the development of the area for the public use. Sieur de Monts 
is destined to become one of the rarest spots in America, as it is 
already one of the most accessible. 

So much for our beginning in the Far East ; but what of the 
Far West, where we have had National parks for many years? 
The Nation lies between Sieur de Monts, on the Atlantic coast, 
and Yosemite, on the summit of the Sierra Nevada. The former 
represents the aspirations of our young service, the latter an 
experiment toward the building of a model for the future 
development of all our National parks. 

Right here let me say that our chief duty is to make our 
National parks comfortable for all the people. We have been 
criticised, we shall always be criticised, for invading such spots 
of supreme glory as the Yosemite with extensive automobile 
roa ds, hotels, public camps, and trails. They protest that we 
are profaning nature’s masterpieces ; that the honk of the horn, 
the hotel structures in the valley, and the clustering camps 
in the many outlying spots of sublime beauty in the high Sierra 
above the valley’s rim distress the sensitive lover of nature in 
his contemplation of nature’s highest expression ; that he who 
would revel in supreme beauty must be content to sacrifice com- 
fort, even to endure hardship, in his worship. 

There is a pretty sentiment in this attitude of which I am far 
from unappreciative. But pilgrimages to Mecca belong to the 
far past; to-day it is the right of every one of the hundred 
million owners of the Yosemite to visit that incomparable shrine 
in as great luxury as each can afford, and it is the duty of the 
Government representing these millions to provide each one who 
comes as nearly as possible, all things considered, the degree of 
comfort, even of luxury, that he requires. It is the duty of the 
National Park Service to provide hotels of class for those who 
desire this kind of accommodation, camps at modest prices for 
the multitudes who want them, and camping-out facilities for 
those who, for greater economy or any other reason, want to 
camp out. It is its duty to open the park for the fast-increasing 
throngs of motorists, to make every spot of special beauty com- 
fortably available by trail, and to provide all possible means for 
the old and the weak and the poor, as well as the young and the 
strong and the well-to-do, to enjoy what belongs equally to all. 

Of course this becomes an enormous problem. The habit of 
Congress, no doubt economically sound, is to appropriate only 
such money year by year as seems absolutely necessary to care 
for and develop the National Park itself. It is not the province 
of Government to provide hotels and service of any personal 
kind. Uncle Sam is not an innkeeper nor a liveryman. Private 
enterprise must provide the means of living in and enjoying 
these great National playgrounds. In an immense popular area 
like the Yosemite National Park large private capital must be 
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induced to build hotels and camps and equip and operate exten- 
sive transportation plants. This, of course, means concessions 
for a term of years sufficient to allow capital its chance of profit. 
And it means a strictly supervised monopoly, for, while capital 
can, be lured into a National park, with its short season, only 
under the condition of freedom from irresponsible competition, 
its charges to the public must be rigidly kept down by Govern- 
ment to the lowest charges which will serve to pay it a reason- 
able profit on investment. 

This policy naturally provokes the outery ot monopoly from 
the ignorant or unthinking ; but the criticism is untenable ; the 
condition is precisely the same that warrants the city govern- 
ment giving a street car company the monopoly of certain 
streets for long periods, in consideration of its furnishing the 
kind of equipment demanded by the people at the lowest charges 
capable of producing a fair profit. 

Such has been the problem presented by the Yosemite Na- 
tional Park. 

The internationally famous Yosemite Valley is eight square 
miles in a scenic wilderness of eleven hundred square miles 
known as the Yosemite National Park. Few, particularly in the 
East, have even heard of the park; yet were there no valley 
the Yosemite would still stand in the first rank of the National 
parks of a country which possesses more scenic sublimity than 
is accessible in all the rest of the world. It has been our first 
duty to open up the immense resources of the greater National 
park. To this end we accepted the gift of the old Tioga Road 
from a group of public-spirited citizens who purchased it from 
private ownership. The Government repaired it. Since then two 
public camps have been built along its course, from which trails 
spread to the magnificent outlying High Sierra. The Water- 
wheels of the Tuolumne Canyon, destined to become one of the 
most celebrated water spectacles in the world, are thus opened 
to the public. 

For the full development of the Yosemite to meet the in- 
creased demand which started with the Exposition year, hotels, 
camps, and transportation facilities were needed which would 
necessarily cost many hundreds of thousands of dollars. A com- 
petent company, adequately capitalized, has availed itself of the 
opportunity, and the new development has well started. A new 
hotel of unobtrusive design has been completed upon Glacier 
Point, three thousand feet above the valley floor, and overlook- 
ing one of the noblest views in America. A large and handsome 
hotel is in course of construction in the valley near the foot of 
Yosemite Falls. Four large camps exist in the valley, two of 
which charge $2.75 a day for board and lodging, and two charge 
$3 a day. Cen of these camps offers log cabins instead of canvas 
tents, each cabin being heated with a wood stove and lighted by 
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electricity. Two of the camps are equipped with hot and cold 
shower baths, besides tubs, at no extra charge. Two of them 
have large swimming baths, for which a charge is made. There 
are tennis and dancing. Another camp, far from the gayer center, 
is well patronized by those who desire a retired life in the valley. 
There are adequate garage facilities and service. 

Besides these ever-ready facilities for long or short sojourns, 
camp sites are set apart for those who want to camp out in the 
good old-fashioned way. These cost nothing. Many families 
bring in their own tents and equipment. Many more hire them, 
complete to bed linen and table ware, on the spot. The shops 
in the village supply every need at regulated prices and deliver 
daily at the tent door. The family automobile is parked along- 
side the tent or stored in the free garage. 

Thus, living is as you like it in this climax of valleys. Soli- 
tude is for the seeking the shortest of walks away, and the gay- 
eties and entertainments of hotel life are quickly available to 
the camper who wants change. One walks or rides under these 
towering walls and sensational waterfalls, and he who yearns to 
see no face except that of Nature in her sublimest aspect may 
gratify his desire at small expense without injustice to his fellow- 
proprietors who want to enjoy it in company. 

ow the great park above the valley is becoming comfortably 
accessible. A day by auto stage will yield an hour or two in the 
Mariposa Grove of giant sequoias, and presently, when the new 
chalet is built, one may have the wonder of a night among the 
monsters. Glacier Point, by trail past Vernal and Nevada Falls, 
is another day’s trip; but one may stay the night in the new 
hotel and see sunset and the afterglow. Merced Lake is a two 
days’ round trip, with real trouting as an objective; but one 
may stay as long as he will in the admirable camp and test the 
fishing of Washburn Lake and several glacier-fed streams. 

Or one may go, by auto stage or trail, to Tenaya Lake, on the 
Tioga Road, and thence on to the famous Tuolumne Meadows, 
which until the camp was built last year were enjoyed by few 
besides the Sierra Club. 

This extra-valley development is only in its beginning. The 
trails are pushing on, and the comfortable camps will follow. 
The Yosemite National Park, as a whole, will become in a few 
years the choicest playground of this Nation and, in connection 
with another experimental development at Mount Rainier, the 
model upon which the new National Park Service, which Con- 
gress created last August to administer and develop its National 
parks, will build its ultimate edifice. 

But none will develop exactly like the Yosemite, because every 
National park we possess is highly individualized. Each has its 
own separate conditions and presents its own problems. Each 
must be treated in development according to its personality 


MOTHERS 
BY AMELIA JOSEPHINE BURR 


“T hold no cause worth my son’s life,” one said— 
And the two women with her as she spoke 
Joined glances in a hush that neither broke, 

So present was the memory of their dead. 

And through their meeting eyes their souls drew near, 
Linked by their sons, men who had held life dear 
But laid it down for something dearer still. 

One had wrought out with patient iron will 

The riddle of a pestilence, and won, 

Fighting on stricken, till his work was done 

For children of to-morrow. Far away 

In shell-torn soil of France the other lay, 

And in the letter that his mother read 

Over and over, kneeling as to pray— 

“Tm thanking God with all my heart to-day, 
Whatever comes ”—(that was the day he died)— 
“ T’ve done my bit to clear the road ahead.” 

In those two mothers, common pain of loss 
Blossomed in starry flowers of holy pride. 

What thoughts were hers who silent stood beside 


Her son the dreamer’s cross ? 
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WEEKLY OUTLINE STUDY OF 


CURRENT HISTORY 
BY J. MADISON GATHANY, A.M. 


HOPE STREET HIGH SCHOOL, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Based on The Outlook of April 18, 1917 


Each week an Outline Study of Current History based on the preceding number of The Outlook will 
be printed for the benefit of current events classes, debating clubs, teachers of history and of English, and 
the like, and for use in the home and by such individual readers as may desire suggestions in the serious 


study of current history.—Tur Eprrors. 

‘(Those who are using the weekly outline should 
not attempt to cover the whole of an outline in any 
one lesson or study. Assign for one lesson selected 
questions, one or two propositions for discussion, 
and only such words as are found in the material 
assigned. Or distribute selected questions among 
different members of the class or group and have 
them report their findings to all when assembled. 
Then have all discuss the questions together. ] 

I—INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
Topic: America in the War; Echoes from 
Abroad. 
Reference : 
Questions : 

1. Name a number of things alien ene- 
mies are not now allowed to do? How 
would you have such treated? 2. If our 
Government does not intend to keep the 
German ships, what business has it to take 
them? What do you think ought to be done 
with them? 3. Why did Austria sever rela- 
tions with America? Are you glad that she 
has? Why or why not? 4. Who are the 
following: Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Asquith, 
Mr. Bonar Law, Mr. Strachey, and President 
Poincaré? 5. Give Germany’s reasons why 
America entered the war. Criticise these. 

II FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
A. Topic: Reconstruction in Germany. 
Reference: Pages 683, 654. 
Questions : 

1. Do you expect to hear of a political 
revolution in Germany ? (See The Outlook 
for April 11, 1917, pages 639, 640.) Dis- 
cuss both sides of this question. 2. What 
changes would be necessary to make Ger- 
many democratic ? (See The Outlook, April 
11, 1917, page 640; Hazen, “ Modern Euro- 
pean History,’ Chapter X XI; Ogg, “ The 
Governments of Europe,” pages 193-241 ; 
Kriiger, “Government and Politics of the 
German Empire,” pages 1-116; and 
McLaren, “Germanism from Within,” 
ages 128 141, 185-208, 313-322.) 3. What 
is the attitude of several of the German 
states toward Prussia? 4. Explain why so 
much is said of electoral reform in Prussia. 
5. What, in your opinion, is the function of 
Socialism in Germany? Distinguish be- 
tween state Socialism and Socialism in 
Germany. (See West, “ Modern History,” 
pages 459-493 ; Kirkup, “ History of So- 
cialism,” pages 73-167, 197-236, 309-326, 
427, 428). 

B. Topic: Russia’s Future. 
Reference: Pages 691, 692. 
Questions : 

1. Restate in your own way the main 
facts of Russian economic life from 1901 to 
1911. What bearing have these upon 
Russia’s future democratic development? 
(Pages 691, 692.) 2. In what ways does 
Mr. Sack indicate that the Russians are a 
capable people? 3. Diseuss the possibilities 
of foreign capital in Russia. 4. What do you 
think of Russia’s future? Upon what do 
you base your opinions ? 


Page 681. 


III—NATIONAL AFFAIRS 
1. Topic: Mobilizing the Merchant Ma- 
rine. 
Reference Page OO.“ 
(Questions 
1. The study of this topie should extend 


toa thorough study of our whole merchant 


marine problem—a most important sub- 
ject. 2. Meaning of “ merchant marine ” ? 
“ Auxiliary vessels”? “ Documented ves- 
sels”? “Ship subsidy”? 3. Just previous 
to the present war, what proportion of our 
commerce was carried in the ships of for- 
eign nations? How is this fact to be ex- 
jlained? 4. When did we own an excel- 
font merchant marine? Account for its 
downfall. 5. What is the present relative 
— of American deep-sea shipping ? 
>. What has the American ‘Government 
done since 1915 to encourage and develop 
a merchant marine? (For answer to ques- 
tions 3, 4, 5,6 see any modern history of 
the United States, the World Almanae 
for 1916 or 1917, and the 1916 American 
Year Book.) 7. Make out a list of ten im- 
portant facts from the article on page 694. 
Why are those facts important? 8. Mean- 
ing of mobilizing the merchant marine? 
Reasons for so doing? 

B. Topic: The Legs of an Army. 
Reference : Pages 696-698. 

Questions : 

1. How does Mr. Adler show that 
“proper railway service underlies every 
one of the many industries by which 
100,000,000 civilians will be furnished work 
and money during war time”? 2. How 
well equipped are our railways to carry out 
the requirements of actual warfare? Dis- 
cuss at length. 3. Name and discuss all of 
the problems sketched by Mr. Adler. Is or 
is not the degree of co-operation needed to 
solve these problems beyond the American 
people ? (Herein lies one of democracy’s 
greatest tests.) 4. Can you make any defi- 
nite practical suggestions by way of solving 
these problems? 5. How many new things 
have you learned by reading this. article ? 
C. Topic: American Labor and the War. 
Reference: Editorial pages, 689, 690. 
Questions : 

1. Tell of England’s experience in han- 
dling the problem of organized labor since 
the war began. 2. For what reasons is the 
proclamation of the Committee of the 
Council of National Defense wise? 3. What, 
in your opinion, ought our Government to 
do as to profits, prices, and wages during 
this war? 4. Are there necessary and “onl 
reasons for the continually increasing cost 
of goods? 5. Write an editorial of about 
two hundred words on this editorial. 

IV—PROPOSITIONS FOR DISCUSSION 
(These propositions are suggested directly or indi- 
rectly by the subject-matter of The Outlook, but 
not discussed in it.) 

1. History shows that democracy is more 
efficient than autocracy. 2. The Govern- 
ment should regulate both prices and wages. 
3. A nation cannot be made or unmade by 
force. 

V—VOCABULARY BUILDING 
(All of the following words and expressions are 
found in The Outlook for April 18, 1917. After 
looking them up in the dictionary, or elsewhere. 
give their meaning in your own words.) 


Prosecution, alien people, confiscate, gar- 
bled, drastic, emergency, ensigns, inflation, 
revolution, evolution, franchise, regenera- 
tion, machinations, reconstituted, sedition, 
rolling stock, in lieu, gratuities. 
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ROYAL GORGE, COLORADO 


Golloresvere 


The best place in 
creation to spend 
your next vacation. 


Up in Colorado's cool, 
tonic mountain air where 
skies are bright and blue 
the summer long. The 
country of magnificent 
rugged peaks of snow, of 
forests, canons, streams 
and waterfalls. Of beau- 
tiful automobile roads, 
social gayeties of every 
kind; sport and outdoor 
life to gratify every taste. 


The best and most pictur- 
esque way to this wonderful 
playground of America is 
through St. Louis or Kansas 
City on 
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A constantly unfolding pano- 
rama of wonderful scenery 
unrivaled anywhere in this 
country. 

Daily between St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Pueblo, Colo- 
rado Springs, Denver, Glen- 
wood Springs and the Pacific 
Coast, via the 


MISSOURI PACIFIC 


All-steel equipment, luxuri- 
ous accommodation — dining 
car service of especial excel- 
lence —every attention and 
courtesy. 


For full information, beautifully il- 
lustrated booklet on Colorado, etc., 


write 


OT 


Cc. L. STONE 
Passenger Traffic’ Manager 
St. Louis 


MISSOURI 
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SCIENTIFIC LIGHT WEIGHT 
HOLDS THE ROAD 


A PROMINENT Aeronautical Engineer, recently employed by the United States 
Government, writes to the Franklin Company : 

“Isn't it remarkable how the idea sticks in some people’s heads that a heavy car holds the 
road better ? They don’t seem to know that unsprung weight is the principal factor to be 
considered. By reducing this unsprung weight to the minimum in the new Franklin, you 
have a car that Aangs to the road better than anything I have ever ridden in. 

“P.S.—Problem: Since I got 15,000 miles out of my tires on my old Franklin, weighing 
2600 pounds, how many miles will | get with my new Franklin, weighing 2280 pounds >” 


HERE is much in this question of 
scientific light weight that the aver- 
age motorist does not seem to rasp. 
For example, the light, flexible car 
may be stronger than a ngid, heavy car. . 

It is free from so much dead weight. 

Picture two cars side by side: one weighs 
approximately 2200 pounds, the other 3000 
pounds. Each is designed to perform the same 
task—carry an average load of five people, 
about 750 pounds of live weight. 

“<< 

Now remember that dead weight is the 
killing thing on automobile mechanism. 
That's why the average Truck is pounded 
to pieces. 

Your light, flexible car starts on its work 
free from nearly a thousand pounds of deaa 
weight. Wherever it goes and for all its life, 
it moves free from that sagging, grinding load. 

Your heavy car, from the minute it starts 
and as long as it runs, carries a thousand extra 
pounds of dead weight—an excess nearly 
twice its average live load. 

Think what that does to the tires! Think 
what ‘it costs in gasoline! Think what it 
means in repairs and depreciation ! 

And what does it give you in return ? 

More road ability > No! 

Greater average speed from place to 
place? No! 

More comfort and reliability > No ! 


Any rough road tells the story ! 

Every obstruction raises the heavy, rigid 
car bodily off the road—a constant hammer- 
ing action that affects alike the car and its. 
passengers. 

While the Franklin, with its light unsprung 
weight and full-elliptic springs holds its wheels 
to the road. Vibration and bump are ab- 
sorbed by flexible construction. The body 
of the car, with its passengers, rolls along 
with easy, unbroken motion. 

> 3 S 

Keeping the road is a matter of balance 
and light unsprung weight. 

No matter what your horse-power, a 
Franklin will pass you, over any thirty miles 
of winding country road. It will leave you 
when you slow down at the first sharp curve 
or rough place. And the next time you see it, 
it will be rounding the curve ahead, hugging 
the inside of the track at thirty miles an hour. 

Try to follow it with your heavy car, 
and your rear wheels will skid clear across 
the road and over into the ditch, if you are 
not careful. Whereas the Franklin, with its 
scientific light weight, its resiliency and easy- 
rolling caster action, holds to its course. 

Watch any Franklin owner handle his 
car. He will tell you it is the easiest, sim- 
plest car he ever drove—with a comfort, 


safely and economy that you get only from 
this Scientific-Light-W eight Car. 





2280 Ibs. $1950.00 
2160 Ibs. 1900.00 Sedan 


Touring Cur 
Runabout 
“our-passenger Roadster 2280 \bs. 1950.00 


Cabriolet 


2485 Ibs. $2750.00 
2610 lbs. 2850.00 
Brougham 2575 lbs. 2800.00 


Town Car 2610 lbs. $3100.00 
Limousine 2620 \|bs. 3100.00 
All Prices F. O. B. Syracuse 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S. A. 
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A two and one-half mile section of concrete road between Ogden and Salt Lake City, 


Utah, built in 1914 by the Utah State Road Commission, E.R. Morgan, Chief Engineer. 


Avoid Waste in Road Building 


by Constructing Concrete Highways 


ji 


HE demand for good roads in this country is wide- 
spread and insistent. Farmers are dependent upon 


them; motorists must have them, and the average city 
dweller who does not own a motor car is beginning to 
realize that the high cost of living is largely due to 


poor road transportation. 


Millions have been appropriated for improving highways and 
millions are being spent annually. There is plenty of money in 
the country and plenty of willingness to spend it for a public 
need sovital. The problem nowconfronting the American peo- 
pleis bow to plan, bow to build and howto pay for its highways. 


It is easy to waste money in temporary construction, in end- 
less renewals and repairs, in roads which can not stand an 


enormously increased traffic. 


Plan a System of Concrete Roads 
to Serve the Greatest Number of People 


Build the system all at once so 
that you may enjoy the full benefit 
now. Pay for the roadswith a bond 
issue spread over say twenty years, 
which an annual tax levy of a few 
cents per acre will liquidate. 

Build them strong enough tostand 
future trafic. On improved roads 
traffic increases faster than popu- 
lation. This is true of railroads; 
it is equally true of highways. 


Traffic is drawn away from par- 
allel routes. 

Our highways are now being torn 
to pieces by a growing motor car 
traffic ; but this is nothing to the 
punishment by heavy motor trucks 
which improved roads will have to 
stand. If the roads are not strong 
enough, they will have to be re- 
built in a few years at heavy ex- 
pense to the community. 


Main traveled highways should be built of concrete. It has the solidity and 
strength which make it the universal material for great engineering works. 


Write for our Bulletin No. 136 containing interesting facts 
about concrete roads. Then confer with your road officials. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Offices at 


INDIANAPOLIS 
Merchants Bank Building 
KANSAS CITY 
Rialto Building 
MILWAUKEE 


ATLANTA 
Hurt Building 
CHICAGO 
111 West Washington Street 


PITTSBURGH 
Farmers Bank Building 
SALT LAKE CITY 
Kearns Building 


DALLAS First National Bank Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO 
Southwestern Life Bldg. NEW YORK Rialto Building 
101 Park Avenue SEATTLE 


DENVER 
Ideal Cement Building 


PARKERSBURG 


Northern Bank & Trust Bldg. 


Union Trust Building 


CONCRETE FOR PERMANENCE 
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A NATIONAL DIXIE 


Mrs. Edward C. Orvis, of Manchester, 
Vermont, read our remarks in the issue of 
March 14 to the effect that the only popu- 
lar patriotic song of American origin that 
everybody applauds and enjoys is the song 
of a Lost Cause, namely, “ Dixie ;” and that 
if everybody voted as the heart dictated, 
“ Dixie ” would be our National air. That 
suggested to Mrs. Orvis the writing of 
National words to this American tune. 
This tune, we may add, was composed by 
Dan Emmett, an Ohio man, according to 
Elson’s “ History of American Music.” It 
is said to have been written as a song and 
dance for Dan Bryant’s Negro minstrel 
show, and was ang A his troupe at a thea- 
ter on Broadway, New York, a couple of 
months before the Civil War. 

One reader of The Outlook, Mr. Edward 
A. Belcher, in asking us to look up the 
genesis of the song, refers to this origin of 
“ Dixie ” as a “walk-around ” for Bryant’s 
minstrels (citing Nelson’s Encyclopedia as 
his authority), and he adds : 

In “The Reader’s Handbook” Brewer says: 
Dixie was a slaveholder of Manhattan Island, who 
removed his slaves to the Southern States, where 
they had to work harder and fare worse, so that 
they were always sighing for their old home, which 
they called ‘ Dixie’s Land ’—a sort of Delectable 
Country or land of Beulah.” 

Won't you trail it to its hole—tune and all ? And, 
as touching the tune, years ago—when a very high- 
stepping and conceited lad—I was told by some mu- 
sical body that the tune was an old Latin chant 
covered with the lichen of centuries. Find out and 
tell. The musical people may know. 

The song in its origin seems to be 
Northern, and in its subject is Southern— 
a National combination. In her letter ac- 
companying the verses Mrs. Orvis says : 

“l am not a poet (when you have read 
the inclosure you may think it was not 
necessary for me to tell you this), but I sat 
down and wrote some words which can be 
sung to the tune of ‘ Dixie,’ and if you 
think them worthy of a place in The 
Outlook, here they are. God bless them !” 

“7. 6. A.” 
(Tune of Dixie.) 
I 
There’s a Land we love with a deep devo- 
tion— 
Pilgrim-sought, across the ocean, 
All the way “U.S. A.” 
Hear us say, “ Thine for aye.” 
Every spot historic with its song or story 
Fills our hearts with loyal glory 
Here we stay, “ U.S. A.” 
Hear us say, “ Thine for aye.” 
"Tis a Land of milk and honey, 

And free to all! 

From every race they’ve sought this place 

To live and die for freedom— 

O Lord most high, keep this the home of 


freedom ! 
II 
There’s a Flag we love with a holy mad- 
ness— 


Love in sorrow as in gladness— 
Every day, “ U. S. A.” 
Hear us say, “ Thine for aye.” 
Red, white, and blue are the hues Heaven 
lends it— 
Every patriot’s arm defends it— 
In the fray, “U.S. A.” 
Hear us say, “ Thine for aye.” 
’Tis a Flag in which we glory, 
Oh, Stars and Stripes ! 
It stands for Right-—-for it we'll fight 
If aught our country threatens ! 
O Lord most high, keep this the home of 
freedom ! 
Mary Lows Woops Orvis. 
March 15, 1917. ; 
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is about as tiring as the sweeping work itself. cleaning without disturbing things. 


Ready for instant jan 


Think of getting ready for cleaning as easily as turning 


on alight! Today in the ARCO WAND home you simply 
slip the end of the ARCO WAND hose into the lid opening, attach handle 
and tool, turn the electric button and the cleaning is on! 


The operator simply points or strokes this fairy- 
| like ARCO WAND at, or over the things to be 
‘cleaned—floors, rugs, carpets, curtains, shelves, 
a WIS ER SAAS eee ae 


books, mattresses, clothes, furs, upholstering, — 7 


VAC UU M CLE ANER and all dust, dirt, grit, fuzz, lint, etc., are in- 


stantly removed and: suctioned away into 
the sealed dust bucket of the ARCO WAND machine. 











Vacuum cleaning is as important as radiator heating, consequently we have built the 
ARCO WAND so that it will produce years of thorough cleaning service. Easily and quickly 
put in old building or new one. 


Sold through dealers, on Easy Payments 


Six years of successful use in all kinds of buildings—Residences, Apartments, Schools, Hotels, Churches, 
Clubs, Office Buildings, Factories, etc., have put the ARCO WAND far in the lead for durability and 
reliable service. Costs about a penny aday torun. Made for electric motor or gasoline engine power. 





Fill out and mail coupon for full details and get a copy of our free book 
‘*Arco Wand ”’—it gives you valuable information on vacuum cleaning. Ser 


Machine is set in basement 

Write to 816-822 p wipe . a ee : ae bh = + 
Department ERICAN ADIATOR COMPANY 5 micnican ave. sic isur te 
C5 -\ Chicago pg ane Atel so aa 

= and ‘Plumbing Tr: at 


Makers of the world-famous IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators $175 and up. 





‘oer COUPON FOR SPECIAL INFORMATION aosssssesscsscsscsccsccsscscesscsseses2een 
Please send me, without any obligation whatever, the details of ARCO WAND Easy Payment Plan. 


Name ——e oe ee a 
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henry woman inane that getting at for cleaning the old way The ARCO WAND Cheenes i is always ready for instant easy Tr 
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day is a feast day 1 


Business men. The daily grind and the night- 
ly fag—the meagre appetite which makes 
fasts of feasts and unpleasant duties of what 
should be enjoyable dinners. 
must eventuate in a soggy brain. 


pnrEUSER-BUsc, 


hh Nubine 


REG.U.S.PAT. OFF. 


Liquid-Food-Tonic 


was made for just, such as you. 
appetite, aids digestion, strengthens, builds 
—a tonic in the best sense of the word. 
Lightens the burden that over-work, over- 
play, years or sickness may place on one’s 
Take at each meal and before 


All Druggists—Most Grocers 


Malit-Nutrine declared by U. S. Internal Reve- 
nue Department to bea pure malt product—not 
an alcoholic beverage. 
malt solids—1.9 per cent alcohol. 


Interesting booklet on request 
Anheuser-Busch St. Louis, U.S. A. 
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After twenty-five years" investigation of after- 
death conditions, | pronounce the statements in 
THE TRUTH ABOUT OUR DEAD 
scientific, sensible, true. 

—JUDGE HENRY H. BENSON, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Told By Those Who Know 
LIDA A. CHURCHILL 
Author of “* The Magic Seven,”” ‘‘ The Magnet,” 
“The Master Demand,”’ etc. 
Contents 

Who Can Speak Truly of the Dead > 

What Form Have They ? 

Where Are They ? 

What Are Their Occupations and Recreations ? 

Do They Influence Us or We The: ? 

Where Live the Ungodly > 

What Are the Lives of Children ? 

What Does It All Mean ? 


Bound only in Cloth. Price $1, Postpaid. 


Send Bill, Money or Express Order. 
Personal Checks not Desired. 


New Tide Publishing House 


523 West 122d St., New York, N. Y. 











TAKE A 


rpto AUSTRALIA. 


Go there now! Voyage delightful via Honolulu and Samoa. 
Splendid 10,000 ton twin-screw American steamers every 21 
days from San Francisco (May 15, June § and 26, July 17). 
Return Ist class, $337.50; 2d class, $225.00 ; including 
China, Japan, Ist class, $$75.00; to Honolulu, $65.00. 
Folders free. H. E. BURNETT, 17 Baitery PL, N.Y., or Oceanic S. S. 


SYDN EY Co., 677 Market St., S. F., Cal. 
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For DIABETES 


Recommended by world famous Physicians. 

Not experimental. TRIED, TESTED, and 

THOROUGHLY PROVEN. Contains less 

than one per cent starch. 
Palatable, E ical, Whol 
WRITE FOR SAMPLE: Send ten cents 
for sample of Hepco Flour and booklet 
containing diet list. 


Waukesha Health Products Co. 34 Adams Ave., Waukesha, Wis. 
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AN ALARMIST CURED! 


BY WILLIAM HEYLIGER 


Yesterday I was an hysterical alarmist. 
I had studied up statistics showing the 
number of German-borns and the number 
of German-Americans living in the United 
States. ’ 

To-day Iam sane. My alarm has passed. 
1 know that the great bulk of our German- 
American citizens will be true to their 
adopted country. 

The roprietor of the little restaurant. 
where t eat effected my cure. For two 
years he had been a rabid pro-German. 

e had damned the British and the French 
and the Russians with much fervor and 
venom.. He even defended the submarine 
campaign.. 

But when war clouds ‘loomed over this 
country he suddenly ceased to talk. Then 
war itself came. Behind his little counter 
he stood silent, with somber eyes, absorbed 
in thought about the future. 

Yesterday—late yesterday—the little res- 
taurant was almost deserted. He came and 
sat at my table, evidently with somethin 
on his mind. After a little while he sai 
heavily : 

“ Wars, they make changes.” 

I looked at him. His eyes were still 
somber. A little girl, with school-books 
under her arm, came through the restau- 
rant. He watched her disappear into the 
kitchen in the rear. 

«* My little Hulda,” he said. “She goes 
to the public schools. They teach her to 
pledge allegiance to the flag. They teach 
1er to sing songs about her country.. It is 
the only flag she knows, and the only 
country she knows, and she comes home 
here to us and she says, ‘Our country will 
win ; won’t it, pop ?’” 

“ Well,” I asked roughly, “don’t you 
want it to win?” 

“ Yes,” said my restaurant friend, very 
slowly ; “I do. We who are old, we live 
for our children. Germany can offer me 
nothing, it can offer my Hulda nothing. 
What becomes of this country now, I do 
not care so much. I have had more than 
half my race. Things cannot happen to me 
much now. But my Hulda has not yet had 
her race. Her whole life comes yet. And 
her life comes with this United States. It 
is the only country she knows; it is the 
only flag she loves. If I wish for success 
for the enemies of the United States, then - 
I wish that this country that holds the 
future of my Hulda shall be ruined. 
And that I cannot wish, because I am a 
father. 

“ We Germans came to this country seek- 
ing many things that we did not have at 
home. Always fathers want to leave things 
better for their children. I think always 
now for my Hulda—what she shall have, 
what opportunities, what her future shall 
be. And how, I ask myself, shall she have 
her future if the country she knows is beaten 
down? And so I hope that the United 
States will win—because of my Hulda, who 
comes to me and says, * Our country will 
win; won't it, pop?” 

He looked at me, still somber-eyed across 
the table. As I looked at him and thought 
of the millions of children whose future is 
the future of this country, my alarms 
passed. For men from the beginning of 
time have toiled and planned and dreamed 
that their children might find the ways 
of life sweet and pleasant. It is the ruling 
passion. 





1 This is a true record of an actual conversation. 
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Nothing to do 


‘THIS i is 


wise. 
or hurt each year. 







but get well! 


the story of a young man who was very 
He knew that one man in seven is killed 
He thought it possible that he 
might bethatone. Healso knew 
how little it cost to protect him- 
self, so he sent a coupon like this. 


Then came that rainy day 
when he was battling against 
the wind crossing the street— 
and a skidding automobile broke 
his leg. His income was taken 
care of. When he is able 
to return to work, his brain 
will be rested and not over- 
wrought with worry over debts. 


His children are taken care 
of. His wife doesn’t have to 
worry about money. Profit 
by his example. Be wise— 


@ AETNA-IZE @ 


Each morning as you leave the house remem- 
ber this, that you cannot tell if you will ever 
return. Think of it—one man in seven is 
killed or hurt in an accident each year. It 
is like going to war each day with your Fate. 


If you are the one in seven, what will be- 
come of you, what will become of your wife, and 
your children? It will be too late to think 


of two limbs or eyes. Add $500 to $1,000 to 
this for every year you renew the insurance up 
to five years. Half the above for loss of one 
hand, foot or eye. In addition $50 a week as 
long as you live if you're disabled by railway, 
steamship or burning building accident. $25 a 
week as long as you live if you’re disabled by 
any other accident. 


of them then. Think of them now, while Make sure of an income now for 6? 
you can. Send this coupon and find out how the bad weather days that are ott 
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NELSON’S PERPETUAL LOOSE-LEAF ENCYCLOPAEDIA AND 
RESEARCH SERVICE BUREAU FOR SPECIAL INFORMATION 


BORN IN AMERICA — MADE |§IN 
FOR AMERICANS — AND 


which are altogether different. This also applies to Agriculture, F 
and Climatic Conditions, ete., which are so vastly different in this country, that the subject of 


Agriculture as treated in British and other foreign 
American Farmer. Another striking example is the 
There are hundreds of other important articles of 
only be found in this American Encyclopaedia. 


clopaedia —‘*‘ NELSON’S.” Its Patented Loose-Leaf Bindir 


can possess—enables the Publishers to guarantee over 500 pages of new information every year. By this means 


NELSON’S is “ Perpetually New—It cannot grow old.’? 


To-day is the day of exact knowledge and of specialization. Every subject on which man should be informed 
is changing constantly. With greater force than ever is the need of direct, specific information brought home 


to the business man and the professional man. 


When the great war is over, the history and geography of the world will have 
changed completely. Nelson’s is the only reference system that will be new and 
up-to-date at that time, and for years afterwards. An ever-growing, living, 
vital work—never old—that constantly increases in value. Nelson’s gives acom- 
plete chronological record of the great European war down to and including 


The Revolution in Russia, March, 1917 


Nelson’s FREE Research Bureau 


Nelson’s Kesearch Service Bureau for Scientific 
Reports and Special Information and Special Correspondence 
is the only organization of its kind in existence. It is prepared 
to answer fulfy and freely any question, to supply free any 
information that Nelson’s subscribers may ask or may want 
to know. Any time asubscriber wishes a special report on any 
subject, large or smali, old or new, he simply writes to Nelson’s 
Research Service Bureau with the positive assurance that he 
will promptly receive the latest obtainable and most depend- 
able information on that subject. 


When All Others Fail Look It Up In Nelson’s 


p= ~-~=Clip—Sign—Mail— TODA Y- == == 


We are constantly receiving 
inquiries asking us to make an 
allowance for old encyclopae- 
dias to apply as part payment 
on Nelson’s. We have therefore prepared a price list, 
stating the amount allowed, which will be mailed 
upon request. 
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The newest and latest methods 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
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The largest and oldest Pablishing House ‘ 
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381 Fourth Ave., New York City i 
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IT COVERS THE WHOLE WORLD 


All American articles are written by America’s foremost scholars and authorities. For example, 
when in need of information regarding Railroads—one of America’s greatest industries—you want 
the history, development, operation methods, ete., of American Railroads ; not foreign railways, 


LNCYCLOP2DIA 
€»Research Bureau for Special Information 


- NELSON’S PATENTED BINDING DEVICE IS REMARKABLE FOR ITS SIMPLICITY. To insert the 
new pages, you loosen the nuts at top and bottom, and raise the cover. The pages will then be free for you to 
remove and insert the new ones. To lock the volume, fit the cover into the posts holding the sheets, press down 

the cover and tighten the nuts. That is all. When new pages are received, the subscriber unlocks each volume. 

takes out the old pages, and inserts the new, up-to-date ones in their places. 


THE ONLY NEW ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


The inevitable defect in all ordinary Encyclopaedias is that no matter how ably they are edited, how attract- 
ively constructed, they begin to grow old the very day they are printed. But there is one extraordinary Ency- 





AMERICA — BY AMERICANS — 


‘arming, Crop Raising, Soils 
Encyclopaedias is of no practical value to the 
subject of the United States Army and Navy. 
the greatest value to Americans which can 





ig Device—a feature which no other Encyclopaedia 
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Nelson’s Is The Authority 


in Government Departments, Universi- 
ties, Colleges, Libraries, Schools, and 
Educational Institutions everywhere,— 
the world’s great Rulers, Statesmen, Diploraats, 
Scientists, Specialists and Scholars, when seek- 
ing the most accurate and the latest information 
depend upon NELSON’S—THE WORLD’S 
GREATEST QUESTION ANSWERER. 





Send for This Beautiful Book 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
381 Fourth Ave., Dept. 16E, N. Y. City 


Please send me your portfolio of sample pages beautifully 
illustrated, containing color maps, plates and photographs, 
and full information how, by easy monthly payments, I can 
own Nelson's Perpetual Loose-Leaf Encyclopedia and re- 
ceive FREE membership to Nelson's Research Service 
Bureau for special information ‘This must incur no obligation 
whatever on my part. 
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No Medical Terms. 
Up to Date. 


».\ STALL’S BOOKS 





8 Books on Avoided Subjects 
What a Young Boy Ought to Know 


HYMNS 
NEW and OLD 


$25 per 100, not prepaid. 35 cents per copy by mail 


Rete ble samples mailed to prospective purchasers. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO.. New York or Chicage 








What a Young Man Ought to Know 
What a Young Husband Ought to Know 
What a Man of 45 Ought to Know 


What a Young Girl Ought to Know 
What a Young Woman Ought to Know 
What a Young Wife Ought to Know 
What a Woman of 45 Ought to Know 





& Books, $1 each, post free. Table contents free. 
4 ae 426 Church Bidg., 15th and Race Sts. 
Vir Publishing Co. Philadelphia, Pa 








The Word of The Truth 


Dollar. A complete Harmony and Exposition 
of the Whole Gospel, in simple words and order, 
conveying its entire meaning. 
description ; or the book, postpaid, for $1.00. 
The Truth Publishing Foundation, Eufaula, Ala, 


A Theological Education for One 


May we send you 
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THE NEW BOOKS 


This department will include descriptive notes, with 

or without brief comments, about books received 

by The Outlook. Many of the important books will 

have more extended and critical treatment later 
FICTION 

Bringing Out Barbara. By ‘Ethel Train. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.25. 

The coldness and heartlessness of the 
family life of fashion and fortune worship- 
ers is well brought out in this novelette. 

If Wishes Were Horses.‘ By the Countess 
Barcynska, E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 

52.50, 

A story of a self-made man who is extri- 
cated from moral catastrophe by a wife’s 
love. 

Masterpieces of Modern Spanish Drama : 
The Great Galeoto. The Duchess of 
San Quentin. Daniela. Edited with a 
Preface by Barrett H. Clark. Duffield & Co., 
New York. $2. 

Nothing Matters, and Other Stories. By 
Herbert Beerbohm Tree. Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston. $1.60, 

Sir Herbert Tree is a versatile man. As 
an actor on the stage and lately in moving 
pictures he has fame. Here as a writer of 
stories and character sketches he shows 
feeling and literary grace. 

Starr of the Desert. By B. M. Bower. Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston. $1.35. 

A tale of ranch life and range riding in 
New Mexico. 

Torcb-Bearers of Bohemia (The). By V. I. 
Kryshanovskaya. Translated by Juliet M. 


Soskice. Robert M. McBride & Co., New York. 
$1.40. 


Up the Hill and Over. By Isabel Ecclestone 
Mackay. The George H. Doran Company, New 
York. $1.35. 

A light and amusing tale of American 
village life 

MUSIC. PAINTING, AND OTHER ARTS 

Collecting Old Miniatures. By J. H. Yoxall. 
Cohevting Old Glass, English and 
Irish. By J. H. Yoxall. Collecting Old 
Fuster Ware. By W. Bosanko. (The Col- 
.ectors’ Pocket Series.) The George H. Doran 
Company, New York. 75e. each. 

Much information in little space, yet not 
unduly condensed. The illustrations add 
positively to the value. 

Ideals of Painting (The). By J. Comyns Carr. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. $2. 

This volume is valuable to the student 
of art, not so much because of its general 
ideals of painting as therein described or 
because it provides a general view of the 


whole movement of painting from Giotto’s . 


day to the present, as because it outlines in 
eculiar distinctness the separate ideals of 
taly, Flanders, Holland, Germany, Spain, 
France, and England. We wish that Amer- 
ica might have been added to this list. The 
book is thus one of comparative study, con- 
trasting as it does the aims which have 
been pursued and perfected in the work of 
separate schools. ‘The text is set forth with 
the same charm as characterized the au- 
thor’s previously most lately issued vol- 
ume, “ Coasting Bohemia.” 
BIOGRAPHY 
Frederick the Great. The Memoirs of His 
Reader, Henri de Catt (1758-1760). Translated 
by F.S. Flint. With an Introduction by Lord 
Rosebery. 2 vols. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston. $7.50. 

One day, back in the eighteenth century, 
ona canal boat in Holland, a Swiss teacher, 
twenty-seven years old, met a gentleman 
in a black wig and a pe seoomi. se coat 
who described himself as musician to the 
King of Poland. The gentleman in the 
black wig turned out to be Frederick, King 
of Prussia. The Swiss teacher’s casual con- 
versation resulted in his retention for many 
years under the title of “ Reader” to the 
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HURRAH AND HALLELUJAH 
BY Dr. J. P. BANG 


(With Introduction by Ralph Connor.) 


A documentation, revealing the vicious ideas and ideals deliberately 
fostered among the people of Germany by her leading poets, pro- 
fessors and preachers. Astonishing evidence of the self-hypnosis of 
an entire nation! Every patriotic American will insist upon under- 
standing the true extent of Germany’s madness, revealed in this 
sensational self-indictment. 12mo. Net $1.00. 


GrorceE H. Doran Company, Publishers, New York 


BRITAINS CIVILIAN VOLUNTEERS 
BY THEKLA BOWSER 


Special Introduction for American Edition by Arthur Stanley 
Foreword by Kathleen Burke 

The story of the most patriotic and spontaneous uprising for 
service ever own, this authorized account of Volunteer Aid 
Detachment work in all parts of Great Britain will be of immense 
value to Americans as an inspiration and guide. It points the way 
to service for every man and woman anxious to help in war relief 
work, Ready April 28th. Illustrated. $41.50 net. 


Morrat, Yarp & Company, 116-120 West 32d St., New York 








PEN BOATS 
BY ALFRED NOYES 
The first authentic account of the grim tragedies which follow at- 
tacks of German submarines on unarmed merchant ships. A book 
of unvarnished facts, taken from reports of the British Admiralty. 
Mr. Noyes has been out with the British trawlers, and has seen 
with his own eyes the bitter drama of life and death which he so 
vividly depicts. Cloth, 16mo. Net 50 cents. 
Freperick A. Stokes COMPANY 


REENMANTLE 
BY JOHN BUCHAN 


Author of “* The Thirty-Nine Steps,” etc. 
A glorious tale of mystery and romance. Mary Roberts Rinehart 
says of this book: ‘‘‘Greenmantle’ is wonderful! Quite the best 
story of adventure I have read in years. It rings true. Personally, 
1 could not put it down. It ought to have a huge success !”’ 
(Second edition now printing.) 12mo. Net $1.35. 
Grorcr H. Doran Company, Publishers, New York 
Publishers in America for Hodder & Stoughton 











UR PART IN THE GREAT WAR 
BY ARTHUR GLEASON 


Author of ‘* Young Hilda at the Wars,” ‘‘ Golden Zads,”’ etc. 
After two years’ personal experience in the fighting districts, the 
author makes the war-stricken peoples and the results of German 
‘* frightfulness ”’ an actuality to the reader; and by them he tests 
his native America, her response and her responsibility. Mr. 
Gleason is the only civilian, outside of Government officials, who 
has seen the German diaries found on dead and captured soldiers. 
Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. Net $1.35. 
Freperick A, Strokes CoMPANY 


MARY MacLANE 
9 BY MARY MacLANE 


The frankest and most startling personal record of a woman's life 
that has come up in generations. ‘* Mary MacLane’s book is as great 
a piece of /iterature as I felt sure it would be, absorbingly interesting, 
and so original that no one else in the world could have written it.’— 
Gertrude Atherton. Cloth, 12mo. Net $1.40. 


FrEDERICK A. Srokes COMPANY 





INCHER MARTIN 
BY “TAFFRAIL” 


The story of an English sailor and his experiences in the present 
war, including a superb and thrilling description of the great Jut- 
land battle in which his destroyer took a leading part. If you want 
to know what life on a fighting ship is like, this book will tell you, 
vividly, convincingly, and with a breezy humor that will remind 
you of Ian Hay’s “‘ The First Hundred Thousand.” $1.50 net. 


Hovcuron Mirriurn Company, Boston and New York 


ONEST ABE 


AStudy in Integrity Based on the Early Life of Abraham Lincoln 


BY ALONZO ROTHSCHILD 
Author of ** Lincoln: Master of Men”? 
A notable study of Abraham Lincoln written from an entirely new 
angle. The foundation of Lincoln’s success was his reputation for 
absolute honesty. How he laid this foundation Mr. Rothschild tells 
in a book as inspiring as it is illuminating. “ Lincoln: Master of 
Men”’ has been called the best popular study of Lincoln ever 
written, and this new book is sure to take an equally high place in 
American literature. Illustrated. $2.00 net. 
Hovuecuton Mirruin Company, Boston and New York 





AYMOND: OR LIFE AND DEATH 


With Evidence for the Survival of Personality After Death 


BY SIR OLIVER LODGE 


Sir Oliver’s latest remarkable contribution to the literature of 
psychical research ; presenting carefully weighed evidence to the 
fhect that his son, Raymond (killed over a year ago in France), 
has been and still is in personal and intimate communication with 
those whom he knew in terrestrial life. Illustrated. Octavo. Net 
3.00. 
eukes H. Doran Company, Publishers, New York 
Publishers in America for Hodder & Stoughton 


INDING GOD. IN MILLERSVILLE 
A PERSONAL EXPERIENCE 


A simple, straightforward story of the spiritual development of a 
man with no religious convictions ; how he ‘* found God” through 
finding ‘‘ himself and the other fellow.’’ Not an argument—a 
story with a message and a mission. Widely discussed—indorsed 
by leaders of thought among the clergy—called editorially ‘* The 
greatest. sermon ever preached by a layman.’ Bourds, with cloth 
back. 50 cents net. 


Reitty & Brirron, Michigan Ave., Chicago 





HE PROVOCATION OF FRANCE 


Fifty Years of German Aggression 
BY JEAN CHARLEMAGNE BRACQ 


It contains the text of Bismarck’s confession of mutilating the Ems 
Dispatch, a new treatment of the Alsatian question, and a vivid 
account of the real attitude of France toward Germany. Crown 
Svo, cloth, pp. vit + 202. $1.25 net. 


OxFoRD UNIVERSITY Press AMERICAN BrancH 
32 West 33rd Street, New York City 


HE SHIELD ; 


In this remarkable book, published in Russia by the Society 
for the Study of Jewish Life (in which no Jews are allowed member- 
ship), fifteen of Russia’s most important. men of letters, publicists 
and scientists with one accord demand the abrogation of the Jewish 
disabilities. The work has been edited by Gorky, Andreyev and 
Sologub, who, together with Paul Milyukov (present Minister of 
Foreign Affairs), Korolenko, Merezhkovsky and Artzibashef are 
among the contributors. Foreword by William English Walling. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net. 


Aurrep A. Knorr, Publisher, New York . 








ESUS, THE CHRIST, IN THE LIGHT 


OF PSYCHOLOGY 
BY G. STANLEY HALL 


President Clark University, Editor ‘* The American 
Journal of Psychology,” etc. 
Dr. Hall publishes the results of his twenty years’ profound research, 
and vindicates the Divine Christ for the world to-day. It is the 
striking and reverent evidence of a great scientist on the Nativity, 
the Miracles, the Resurrection—all the great experiences and teach- 
ings of Christ. Two Volumes. Boxed, Net, $7.50. At all bookstores. 
Dous.LepAy, Pace & Co., Garden City, New York 


ETTER MEALS FOR LESS MONEY 
BY A FORMER INSTRUCTOR IN A 

FAMOUS COOKING SCHOOL AND 
A PRACTICAL HOUSEWIFE 

The title tells the story. Pages of practical suggestions by one who 

is daily solving the problem of high food costs and serving attractive 

meals; 700 reliable recipes, and tables showing food values, ete. 

Ready this week. $1.25 net. 

Henry Horr & Co., 19 W. 44th St., New York 
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Meeting the Universal Need 


In ‘the high passes of the 
mountains, accessible only to 
the daring pioneer and the sure- 
footed burro, there are telephone 
linemen stringing wires. 


Across bays or rivers a flat- 
bottomed boat is used to unreel 
the message-bearing cables and 
lay them beneath the water. 


Over the sand-blown, treeless 
desert a truck train plows its 
way with telephone material 
and supplies. 


Through dense forests line- 
men are felling trees and cutting 
a swath for lines of wire-laden 


poles. 


Vast telephone extensions are 
progressing simultaneously in 
the waste places as well as in 
the thickly populated com- 
munities. 


These betterments are cease- 
less and they are voluntary, 
requiring the expenditure of 
almost superhuman imagina- 
tion, energy and large capital. 


In the Bell organization, be- 
sides the army of manual toilers, 
there is an army of experts, in- 
cluding almost the entire gamut 
of human labors. These men, 
scientific and practical, are con- 
stantly inventing means for 
supplying the numberless new 
demands of the telephone using 
public. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 





The Home Country 


We offer our services to find summer or permanent 
country homes, camp sites beside lakes, or farm lands 
at favorable prices in Lakeville and Salisbury, the 


beautiful and prosperous lake region of the Litchfield 
Hills. Excellent water supply, good roads, fine fishing, 
olf course, hotels, and boarding-houses. 3 hours from 
New York. A prosperous region of delightful homes. 


{iLakeville Business Men’s Association 
Lakeville, Conn. 
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Hie ot ’ “WHITE MOUNTAIN” Refrigerators stand for TRUCTION 

cn’ i Quality, Beauty, Economy. The very best in the Refrigerator World. ~ 

ec The most complete line in America. They are in over a Million Homes, and over P. 

nN . 200 different styles and sizes to select from. ‘Send for beautiful Aa 

MI catalogues and pictorial booklets 
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The New Books (Continued) 

Prussian King. “ Listener” would have 

been a better title, says Lord Rosebery in 

his Introduction to Catt’s “ Frederick the 

Great,’ for the “ Reader’s ” functions seemed 

to be for the most part to listen to Fred- 

erick’s playing of the flute, or his declama- 
tion of ene eg funeral orations, or “his 
own intolerable verses,” and then adroitly to 
place pouty or compliment. During this 
time Catt became to Frederick what Boswell 
was to Johnson, what Eckermann was to 

Goethe. Fortunately for us, though a frank 

admirer of Frederick, Catt was also a dis- 

criminating admirer. As an administrator, 
as a military commander, and as a hero- 
ically persistent and tenacious character 

Frederick certainly deserves the epithet 

“Great.” But he spoiled his truly great 

qualities by his unscrupulousness. He may 

be said to be the ultimate source of the 
present Prussian policy. 
HISTORY, POLITICAL ECONOMY, AND POLITICS 

Menace of Japan (The). By Frederick McCor- 
mick. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. $2. 

The title describes the author’s stand- 
point. He feels that we hardly realize that 
Japanese political insight and prophetic 
vision are more acute than ours. At the 
same time he accuses Japan of having a 
moral sense either still indefinite or totally 
different from that of Anglo-Saxon coun- 
tries. 

ESSAYS AND CRITICISM 

Hidden Happiness (The). By Stephen Berrien 
ae Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
P1l.cd. 

Like its predecessors, “ Soul and Cireum- 
stance” and “The Essential Life,” Mr. 
Stanton’s latest volume has much spiritual 
— It suggests also the “ look up,” not 
“down.” For instance, “ Death is not a 
spiritual but a bodily phenomenon wherein 
the mind is but a looker-on. ... Not 
memento mori but memento vivere! Let 
us accost ‘the Cesar of fate on this wise : 
We who are about to live, we who are never 
to die, salute thee.” The book is broad, too. 
For example: “ By no means synonymous 
with a decline of Christianity itself is the 
decline of any particular form of it ; on the 
contrary, therem may be the very proof of 
continuing vigor. ‘To the extent that men 
are earnest will they seek not the God of 
their fathers but the God of to-day ; the 
eternal God is always the living God.” 

RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 

Christ and the Young People. By the Rev. 
Francis E. Clark, D.D. The Fleming H. Revell 
Company, New York. 50c. 

Christian Science. The Faith and Its Founder. 
By Lyman P. Powell. Second Edition. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York. $1.25. 

Confusion of Tongues (A). By Paul Revere 
Frothingham. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston. $1.25. 

Essay-sermons dealing with moral issues 
of the great war. 

Fundamental Questions. By Henry Churchill 
a The Macmillan Company, New York. 

Group Theories of Religion and the Indi- 
vidual. By Clement C. J. Webb. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. $1.75. 

WAR BOOKS 

Germanism from Within. By A. D. Me- 
Laren. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. $3. 

Great Britain’s Part. Observations of an 
American Visitor to the British Army in 
France at the Beginning of the Third Year of 
the War. By Paul D. Cravath. D. Appleton 
& Co., New York. $1. 

| France, and Britain at War. By H. 
Z = The Macmillan Company, New York. 

League to Enforce Peace (A). By Robert 
Goldsmith. Introduction by A. Lawrence 
— The Macmillan Company, New York. 
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The New Books (Continued) 

My Second Year of the War. By Frederick 
Palmer. Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 
$1.50, 

Outposts of the Fleet. Stories of the Merchant 
Service in War and Peace. By Edward Noble. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 60c. 

Russia and Europe. By Gregor Alexinsky. 
Translated by Bernard Miall. ‘Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. 

Russia in 1916. By Stephen Graham. The 
Maemillan Company, New York. $1.25. 


EDUCATIONAL 

Twenty-five Lon Words Frequently 
Mispronounced. Frank H. Vizetelly, 
Litt.D. The Funk & Waenalls Company, New 
York. $1.60. 

SCIENCE 

Brief Account of Radio-Activity (A). By 

* Francis P. Venable. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 
50e. 

Health and Disease. Their Determining Fac- 
tors. By Roger I. Lee, M.D. Little, Brown 
& Co., Boston. $1.75. 

Healthful House (The). By Lionel Robertson 
and T. C. O’Domnell. The Good Health Pub- 
lishing Company, Battle Creek, Mich. $2. 

Nature of Matter and Electricity (The). 
An Outline of Modern Views. By Daniel F. 
Commted. S.B., Ph.D., and Leonard T. Tro- 

: land, $.B., A.M., Ph.D. Illustrated. The D. 

Van estan Company, New York. $2. 
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York. $1.50. é fa ‘ ° 
. sailed the engine laxative—will increase the power of 
! mg Out, a. Com SE Cte. be your car—improve acceleration—stop that knocking 
——_ exe French. Doubleday, Page & Co., New sound—quiet your motor—save your batteries—and -reduce 
Human Side of Trees (The). By Royal Dixon your gasoline consumption from 12% to 25%. 
and Frankl lyn Everett Fitch. The Fred ‘rederick 
A. Stokes Company, New York. fan a — a ’ 
Trees have personality ; vitae some | . | o |’ | V 
are educated, some travel, some keep a ML 0) Lh Ml 
diary. So the authors assert, and they make ’ ' 
x teresting book , th d : : : : . 
~ Sheniing See ey on It is a harmless liquid, to be poured into the cylin- 
Man in Court (The), By Frederic De, Wite ders. It softens the carbon and releases it from the metal. 
edhe ight ewwahncenge wed wie tagger It then burns, powders, and is blow t through the ex 
“ A work of humorous visualization of ; » P ~ S . a om het 7 
the trial of court actions.” with chapters haust. Five minutes’ time and no labor required. You will 
7” with chap q 
— — Rot vont save from $3.00 to $5.00 over any other method, without 
a loss of time and with very much better results. 
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= Use It Every Thousand Miles 
Crow are If you will use Johnson’s Guaranteed Carbon Re- 
az 420 tu hia N mover every 1000 miles you can keep your motor clean and 
_— sweet, and always at its highest efficiency, and you will secure 
Smith of New York the maximum power and speed from the minimum amount of fuel. 
about 3-in-One Oil. 
Mr. Smith fishes when- bd 
ever he has a moment tospare; Special Offer 
and when he talks about any- ss . 
thing relating to fishing he If your dealer cannot supply you with Johnson’s Carbon 
knows whereof he speaks. j . 5 . ° 
Read Mr. Smith's letter: | Remover use attached coupon. Fora limited time we will 
“F floating flies, I find j j “NI ce ~ mee 
ieee va Soaing tn, 8 Oot include, gratis, a half-pint sample of Johnson’s Stop-Squeak 
by the hackles and wings sticking Oil—our new product. It instantly penetrates between the leaves of 
together. Thereis an entire ab- 4 P P ra “3 
sence of paraffin which is present springs thoroughly lubricating them and giving perfect spring action. 
in most of thedry fly solutions. I 
also use 3-in-One for my reels, ——- =n an a — am a: an anjSR THIS COUPON@ an an am am am am an ae am 
by peptone 94 vellent of 
Sleck fleas, mosquitos end mid S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. OT4, Racine, Wis. 
better to use than heavy greases.” I enclose $1 for which please send me by prepaid express enough Johnson’s Carbon Remover to thoroughly 
Try 3 in-One F clean an ordinary motor three times. Also send half-pint of Johnson’s Stop-Squeak Oil free. 


Send for a generous sample with full in- 
formation about its many uses. 3-in-One Ne ERI ARE OI eee MR NI PRE OR oy eS SET et Teen nT On Ee ee eS 
is sold by all hardware, sporting goods and 
general stores; 1 oz,, 10c;. 3 ozs., 25c., 
8 ozs..[ 2 pint] 50¢; oy in Handy 
Oil Cans, 312 ozs., 
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42 AEP. Broadway, N. Le 
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All legitimate questions from Outlook readers about investment securities will be answered either by personal letter or 


in these pages. The Outlook cannot, of course, undertake to guarantee against loss resulting from any specific invest- 
ment. Therefore it will not advise the purchase of any specific security. But it will give to inquirers facts of record or 
information resulting from expert investigation, leaving the responsibility for final decision to the investor. And it will 
admit to its pages only those financial advertisements which after thorough expert scrutiny are believed to be worthy of 


confidence. All letters of inquiry regarding investment securities should be addressed to 


THE OUTLOOK FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 











$2,000,000 


California Hotel Co. 


First Mortgage 6% Serial Bonds 


(Safeguarded Under the Straus Plan) 
Secured by 


Huntington, Green and Maryland Hotels 
Pasadena, Cal. 
Dated March 15th, 1917. Interest Coupons due May Ist and Nov. Ist. Principal 


and Interest Payable at the Offices of S. W. Straus & Co., Inc. Denominations 
$5,000, $1,000 and $500. Trustee, Mr. S. W. Straus. 


SECURITY—The land and buildings comprising the Hunt- EARNINGS—Based on past profits, we estimate the annual 


ington, Green and Maryland Hotels, Pasadena, Califor- net earnings of the three hotels on a conservative basis at 
nia. These three hotels are owned and operated by the $445,000, nearly four times greatest annual interest charge. 
California Hotel Co., and form one of the most firmly g§—RIAL MATURITIES—The bonds mature in annual serial 
established, most popular, and most profitable hotel pro- installments in one to ten years. 
perties in the United States, known all over the country. sson-rHTyY PAYMENTS—The issuing corporation must de- 
LOCATION—Pasadena is one the nation’s garden spots and posit each month one-twelfth of the current year’s interest 
a mecca for thousands of visitors to California each year, charge,to paythe semi-annual coupons.On February, March 
assuring constant patronage of the hotels. and April 1st, it must deposit one-third of the year’s serial 
VALUATION—Our valuation of the property, based on principal requirement. Thusa sinking fund is maintained 


appraisals by several banks and independent real estate to assure prompt payment of both principal and interest. 
experts, is $4,287,000, more than double the totalamount FEDERAL INCOME TAX—The mortgagor covenante to 
of the bonds. pay the normal federal income tax. 


We offer these bonds with our unqualified recommendation as athoroughly safeguarded 
investment for the funds of institutions and individuals. Orders may be telegraphed 


at our expense. Price, Par and Accrued Interest | 
Write or call for Circular No. D-705 


SW.STRAUS & CO. 


Established 1882 Incorporated 1905 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
150 Broadway Straus Building 
DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS SAN FRANCISCO 
Penobscot Building Loeb Arcade Building Crocker Building 
CINCINNATI KANSAS CITY 
Mercantile Library Building Republic Building 





Thirty-five years without loss to any investor 
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THREE CORPORATION REPORTS 


YEAR ago we dealt briefly in this 

column with the annual reports of 

three great American enterprises— 

the United States Steel Corporation, 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, and 
the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company. 

The 1916 reports of these properties 
have only recently been published. In times 
like the present these documents are of 
more than usual interest, not alone for 
what they signify to the investor, but for 
what they mean to every citizen of the 
Nation. 

Without the steel industry, the modern 
compass of affairs would fail ; without the 
railway, business would constrict itself to 
self-dependent localities ; without the tele- 
phone and telegraph, neither the life nor 
thought nor sentiment of the people could 
be co-ordinated into National expression. 
So that, whether one is a stockholder or 
not, it is sensible to “take stock” of what 
we have, of what conditions obtain in the 
vital organs of our industrial life, if the 
country is to be equipped to strike deci- 
sively and hard. 


MEN AND PRACTICE 


Industrial effectiveness is largely & mat- 
ter of men and practice. At the beginning 
of the war America had many men skilled 
in industries of peace. The war created new 
industries, intensified demands, and made 
new men. Much practicing was done at the 
expense of the Ahiies, although finally they 
secured their boots and blankets, their food 
and munitions. We, on the other hand, 
learned to be effective in a crisis, an expe- 
rience which is now our greatest asset in- 
dustrially. The steel men, the railway men, 
and the wire men never reached an ap- 
proximate limit of their capacities until 
1916. The present year imposes rigorous 
requirements, calls i prolific production 
of fundamental necessities, bare, hard, and 
practical. 


THE UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 


Figures of great magnitude cease to have 
meaning and defeat their own purpose. In 
their use to express debts or debits of the 
nations at war they leave one oblivious, 
cold. The United States Steel Corporation 
at the close of business December a 1916, 
after paying all expenses, interest charges, 
and dividends, reports a surplus of some- 
thing over two wens ted million dollars. 
In one year alone the corporation has 
earned a surplus greater by fifty millions 
than the total accumulation since organiza- 
tion in 1901. For once at least the incom- 
prehensible figure is an asset, not a liability. 

That the great surplus indicated actually 
exists is shown in the figures. summarizing 
capital expenditures since organization. 
These expenditures, made for new con- 
struction, have thus far amounted to 
$550,000,000, including $65,000,000 ex- 
pended in 1916. Total expenditures for 
new construction exceed the par value of 
the common stock by $42,000,000. 

Stock capitalization remains the same : 
Sos 5. cnc Oi aan e $508,302, 500 
IN 64 bene ma deens 360,281,100 

Bonds of the Steel Corporation and its 
subsidiaries are outstanding to the amount 
of $600,000,000. Another $100,000,000 
worth of bonds are issued, but they are held 
in sinking funds and cannot again be sold. 
Mr. Carnegie and the sinking funds are the 
great holders of Steel Corporation securities. 


While United States Steel stock has sold 
during the course of this prosperity at the 
highest prices on record, for once the pub- 
lic was right in its very sanguine estimate 
of values. Dividends of 834 per cent wére 
declared out of earnings for 1916. The real 
sensation is found in earnings of $48 for 
every share of common stock. 

Steel has been a popular speculation for 
more than a year: No one knows what will 
happen to the common stock in a market 
way. But the Steel bonds and the preferred 
stock could hardly be in a stronger position 
from an investment standpoint. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


The Pennsylvania Railroad has issued its 
seventieth annual report. It, too, has ac- 
complished results romantic for their dar- 
ing, stupendous in the financial and physi- 
cal requirements involved. The Hudson 
and East Rivers, surrounding Manhattan, 
no longer serve tu bar direct communication 
between the Eastern and Southern States. 
The great railway station in New York 
links together through tubes and tunnels 
and through the connecting span over Hell 
Gate Channel the New Haven and the 
Pennsylvania systems. Thus, with a hun- 
dred millions, the expenditure of such a 
sum is, in reality, an economy of operation. 
It gets the desired result. 

These developments, necomplished 
through subsidiary companies, stand by 
themselves. The Pennsylvania, as a matter 
of course, spends vast sums yearly in im- 
provements and maintenance. Nearly $25,- 
000,000 was expended in 1916 for road and 
equipment. Several pages of the report 
are devoted to descriptions of improvements 
to stations, yards, and track extensions all 
over the system. Seventy years of con- 
structive work of this kind make possible 
the transportation of freight at rates tifty 
per cent below average rates paid on Ger- 
man or French roads, even with their lower 
wages and lower operating costs. 

The Pennsylvania is itself an investor 
of some proportions. In February, 1916, 
it sold the Cambria Steel Plant to the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation, taking in pay- 
ment $16,016,000 Bethlehem Steel Cor- 
poration bonds. These were disposed of in 
October. Below are some of the Pennsyl- 
vania’s investments in other securities : 
New York, New Haven, and Hartford _ 

II ais 5s 5idis 5in5: 5 Gndsnsseccns Qe ee 
Norfolk and Western common......... 38,573,400 
Norfolk and Western preferred......... 6 
Southern Pacific common............. 








The balance-sheet for December 31 
shows securities owned amounting to 
$344,000,000. 


Of the returns on the investment in road 
and equipment, we quote from the report: 


While your net income for the year, after deduct- 
ing the sinking and other reserve fund charges, was 
equivalent to 10 per cent upon the outstanding capi- 
tal stock, the return cnaallan the total investment 
in road and equipment provided for public use was 
only 5.4 per cent on the Pennsylvania Railroad and 
lines directly operated, and but 5.5 per cent on the 
system east and west of Pittsburgh. Your com- 
pany maintained its dividend and earned a substan- 
tial surplus, but if it had not heretofore consistently 
pursued the policy of investing its surplus above 
reasonable dividends in the betterment of your rail- 
ways and equipment instead of providing therefor 
through the issue of additional bonds and stock. the 
present dividends could not be maintained under 
the existing traffic rates. 


The question of adequate compensation 
is bound up with exterior candandhaen, 
Reduce our railways to a state of ineffi- 
ciency, and the demoralization which would 
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**4 New Plan by Old Interests.’’ 


6 Per Cent 
Interest— 
Plus Profits 


The conditions which sur- 
round timber ownership and 
lumber manufacture in the 
United States and Canada are 
not paralleled in any other 
industry. To those fully con- 
versant with them (and to no 
others), these conditions offer 
unique opportunities for profit 
with complete security. 


LACEY 


Profit-Sharing Bonds 


form a new type of invest- 
ment which enables the av- 
erage investor to turn this 
situation to account. It en- 
ables him, with all the secu- 
rity of a high-grade First 
Mortgage Bond, to receive in- 
terest at 6 per cent and at the 
same time to share in profits, 


which are usually very sub- 
stantial. It goes without say- 
ing that this puts Lacey Profitt- 
Sharing Bonds in a class 
by themselves. One of the 
reasons for their prompt pop- 
ularity is the fact that they 
are available 


In Denominations of 
$100, $500, and $1,000 


The whole subject of this type 
of security is of extraordinary 


interest, and can be no more 
than hinted at in this an- 
nouncement. 


The name of Lacey is identified 
throughout the timber world with 
37 years of unbroken conservative 
success in timber investments. 
We therefore feel that we can 
fairly presume to speak with some 
authority concerning timber secu- 
rities. 














We have briefly and clearly cov- 
ered the subject in a brochure 
which we invite you to read. 


LACE ¥ BOOKLET 7-214 WILL COME 
BY RETURN MAIL. WRITE. 


ACEY JIMBER (. 


332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 





We refer those unacquainted with 
the meaning of the name of Lacey in tim- 
ber finance, to any prominent lumberman 
or timber-owner in this country, and to 
any bank anywhere which has ever given 
attention to lumber and timber securities. 
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YOUR OWN JUDGMENT 


Must tell you that at the present 
time the safest of all securities is 


The Dairy Farm Mortgage — 


Both Government and private agen- 
cies are bringing pressure to bear = 
upon the farmer, urging him to stay = 
on the farm and produce largercrops. = 


IN TIME OF WAR 


The farmer is more than at any other time 
assured of larger income and receives cash 
for his products. 
No matter what may happen, the security 
back of our farm mortgages will increase 
= in value. 
= White for our pamphlet, ‘* The Dai 
Farm Mortgage "*, which deals wi 


farming conditions in Wisconsin, the 
Greatest Dairy State in the Union. 
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FARM MORTGAGE INVESTMENTS 
1226 First National Bank Bldg. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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If you are interested in Farm Mortgages write us for 
particulars regarding 


DANFORTH FARM MORTGAGES 


They have stood the test of time. Interest paid 
promptly when due. 

No foreclosures in nearly sixty years. 

You can safely invest any amount. 


Ask for List No. 58 


A-G:-Danforth:&: 
—— “in” 














OREGON FARM MORTGAGES 


The safest possible investment. Illus. booklet tells why. Write 
Gor it and for list and plats of current loans. We know our field. 


CRON AN MORTGAGE 906-11 Spalding Bldg. 


COMPANY _s Portland, Oregon 








WE OFFER 


$100,000.00 6% 
First Mortgage 
Real Estate Bonds 


THE CALIFORNIA-RIO GRANDE 
LAND AND STOCK CO. 
A California Corporation 
Denominations $100, $500, and $1,000. 


Dated April Ist, 1916; payable April Ist, 
1926. 

Semi-annual interest coupons payable 
at the office of Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany of San Francisco, Trustee. 

Land experted by Symmes & Means. 
Legal Opinion by Goodfellow, Eels, 
Moore & Orrick. 

Expert appraisements show the value 
of the land to be 3 times the bonded in- 
debtedness. 

A high grade bond in every respect. 

Price Par and Accrued Interest. 


Write for Circular 


CONSOLIDATED MORTGAGE & BOND CO. 


First National Bank Bldg., Oakland, Cal. 
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Three Corporation Reports (Continued) 
attend in time of war would be as disastrous 
as invasion by hostile armies. 


THE AMERICAN TELEPHONE 
GRAPH COMPANY 


The same statement to an even greater 
degree would apply to our National nerve 
system, the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company. When the United States 
naval officers talk from one ship on the 
Pacific to another on the Atlantic, an aspect 
of the telephone service is presented the 
significance of which is appreciated by few 
people throughout the country. During the 
year an actual mobilization of the Navy 
Department took place and the transmission 
of messages was effected by wire and 
wireless and by both jointly. The results 
are said to have been highly satisfactory. 
The company also co-operated with the 
army in signal corps work; in fact, as 
many as eight hundred and _ thirty-four 
employees were on the Mexican border in 
August, and, though not all in signal serv- 
ice, the experience gained will, without 
doubt, prove valuable in field communica- 
tion. 

The secret of the strength of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, both 
financially and in terms of service, lies in 
the enormous amounts which the manage- 
ment spends for maintenance and writes 
off for depreciation from year to year. 
The combined items amounted in 1916 to 
$84,906,505. Telephone equipment soon 
becomes obsolete; cost of production of 
telephone service does not decrease with 
volume of business. The ability of the Bell 
system to overcome these obstacles and 
still to increase earnings and to improve 
the service accounts for the high standin 
of the American Telephone and Telegrap 
Company and its subsidiaries at every point 
of contact with the public. 

The statement of the Bell. system for 
1916 indicates that there have been sub- 
stantial gains in gross and net earnings 
over the preceding year. The increases, 
which are shown in the statement follow- 
ing, are typical of public utility operations 
in that they show not so much a sensational 
jump as a steady accretion : 


AND TELE- 


Year ended December 31. 1916. 1915. 
Gross earnings........ $270,400,892 $239,909,649 
Net earnings.......... 75,617,639 66,181,757 
Bond interest......... 18,378,931 18,095,643 
Dividends (8 per cent), 35,160,119 32,897,065 
Accumulated surplus.. 262,005,159 223,401,663 


GOVERNMENT CONTROL 


The fact that we are at war has an im- 
ee bearing on these three corporations. 
1e Government may commandeer, as the 
English Government has done, the entire 
resources of the country. In fact, there are 
indications now that both the railway and 
telegraph systems may be operated under 
Government supervision. It is established 
that the steel industry is subject to — 
vision by the War Department. The effect 
of such action on securities no one can pre- 
dict. It seems certain, however, that Gov- 
ernment control could hardly impair United 
States Steel bonds, Fametvest Railroad 
bonds, or American Telephone and Tele- 
graph bonds in so far as their investment 
osition may be concerned. With stocks it 
is a different matter. A 6 per cent rate on 
physical valuation might Suen stockhold- 
ers of the three corporations discussed in 
this article. But physical valuations are 
uncertain things at best. England has 
pointed the way to an equitable settlement 
of such a question, at least so far as the rail- 
ways are concerned. In those cases where 
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6. First Mortgage 
O Serial Gold Bonds 


Denominations, $ 1 00 and $500, issued 
under monthly sinking fund plan (non- 
taxable in this state), secured by 


Central Business Property 


in Seattle 


Net revenue returns nearly twice the amount of 
interest and annual serial retirements of $5000. 
It is the policy of this company. to convert at 
par any bond purchased through it at any time 
upon reasonable notice. 


Write for descriptive literature 


Established 15 Years 


GOODWIN REAL ESTATE @ 
Bond and Mortgage Department 


1006 Second Ave., Seattle, Wash. 
MSEOEDARUUDOON OA DESONAAOES! 


Woe 
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OAKLAND STREET IMPROVEMENT BOND CO. 


BONDS ISSUED BY 
CITIES OF CALIFORNIA 


or the Improvement of Streets 
Write for Circular O-8 


and Prices 


Oakland, Calif. 








Smact Sums 
invested in standard Stocks and Bonds 


on our 
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66 Broadway 
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PARTIAL PAYMENT PLAN 


will make you an income and safeguard 
your savings. 
"Descriptive booklet on request. 






New York 




















E. J. LANDER & Co. 
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crate | TIME - TESTED FARM 
son sonra} INVESTMENTS } 100.020 
| The First Farm M and Real Estate 


Bonds that we offer you are of the kind that 
have stood the test for more than A Third of 
A Century without loss of a dollar. 

WE’RE RIGHT ON THE GROUND 
And select only the best. We are here to 
look after and protect 
any investment you buy 
scriptive pamphlet ‘ 
Maen 

ESTABLISHED 


our interests under 
mus. Send for de- 
‘S” and current offerings. 


Grand Forks 
North Dakota 


‘Capital and Surplus $500,000 











Loans on excellent farms in richest sections 
of Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. Not the highest 


rate, but 


the best security. 


Straus Farm Mortgages Yield 5% 
Principal and Interest Guaranteed 
Write for Booklet 0-17 and fneciat List 


of Offerings now available, 


The Straus Brothers Company 


Established 1860 


LIGONIER, INDIANA 


Capital and Surplus $3,000,000.00 
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Three Corporation Reports (Continued) 


the railways are commandeered the return 
to the shareholder is fixed at the average 
of rates paid during the preceding three 
years. Certainly our citizens and our legis- 
ators realize that our billion-dollar corpo- 
rations will willingly place their services at 
the disposal of the Government; that Gov- 
ernment ownership and control is not 
necessary to inspire their patriotisin. 


QUESTION AND ANSWER 


Q. A short time ago we bought for investment 
$2,000 Russian External Loan 5% Bonds due 1921 
at 8744. Is the trouble in Russia going to hurt the 
price of these bonds? What will be the effect ? 

A. No one knows. The nature of the 
revolution is not clearly defined at this 
writing. No doubt the Russian obligations 
in the American market will be in less 
demand than usual. You have bought your 
bonds at a low price and need not, in our 
judgment, disturb yourself as to their ulti- 
mate security. 


Free Booklets for Investors 


Many of the investment bankers publish 
booklets and literature for the informa- 
tion of prospective investors. The follow- 
ing is a list of booklets which may be 
obtained by writing to the investment 
houses issuing them, mentioning The 
Outlook, or by writing direct to the Finan- 
cial Editor of The Outlook : 


Circular on First Mortgage Real Estate Bonds. 
Consolidated Mortgage and Bond Company, First 
National Bank Building, Oakland, Cal. 

Oregon Farm Mortgages—Booklet and _ List. 
Cronan Mortgage Company, 906-911 Spalding Build- 
ing, Portland, Ore. 

Farm Mortgages—List No. 58. A. G. Danforth 
& Co., Washington, Il. 

First Mortgage Serial Gold Bonds—Descriptive 
Booklet. Goodwin Real Estate Company, Inc., 
1006 Second Ave., Seattle, Wash. 

Partial Payment Plan— Descriptive Booklet. 
C.I. Hudson & Co., 66 Broadway, New York City. 

Booklet **S’’ and List of Offerings. E. J. Lander 
& Co., Grand Forks, N. D. 

Profit-Sharing Timber Bonds—Booklet ‘T-214. 
Lacey ‘Timber Company, 332 South Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Booklet ‘‘The Dairy Farm Mortgage.”’ Mark- 
ham & May Company, 1226 First National Bank 
Building, ibesuiien, Wis. 

Partial Payment Combinations—Circulars M48 
and T48. John Muir & Co., 61 Broadway, New 
York City. 

City Bonds—Cireular O-8. Oakland Street Im- 
provement Bond Company, Oakland, Cal. 


Guaranteed Farm Mortgages—Booklet 0-17. 
The Straus Brothers Company, Ligonier, Ind. 

First Mortgage Six Per Cent Serial Bonds—Cir- 
cular No. D-705. S. W. Straus & Co., 150 Broad- 
way, New York; Straus Building, Chicago, Il. 











Partial Payment 


Combinations 


Detailed New York Stock Ex- 
change investment combinations 
to fit any saving capacity from 
$10 up. Outlined in Circulars M-48 
and T-48. 


John Muir & (0. 


SPECIALISTS IN 


Odd Lots 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 

Main Office, 61 Broadway, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. Brooklyn, N. Y. Newark, N. J. 
Bridgeport, Conn. New Haven, Conn. 
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CUSHIO 


<osTER RUBBERY, 


SPAy 


N HEEL 
e 


And you'll be glad to miss all 


signs of holes that invite mud and 


dirt into the house. 


50c, attached — White, 


Tan& Gray. 


For Men, 


Women and Children. 


FOSTER RUBBER CO. 


105 Federal St., 


Originators and 


Boston, Mass. 


Patentees 


of the Foster Friction Plug 


which prevents 


slipping. 


Like walking 
on a golf green— 

On city street—asphalt, concrete—the turf- 
like tread of Cat’s Paw Cushion Rubber 
Heels speed you along. 


Your softened stride is also sure. Cat’s Paws take 
you safely over wet and slippery going. 

The Foster Friction Plug slip-proofs the way for you 
—while discouraging wear. 


Oh yes, Cat’s Paws are more economical than hard, 
leather heels. They last longer. 





CATS PAW 


CUSHION 


RUBBER HEELS 
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LET US BACK YOUR MONEY 


by the 


MILLION DOLLAR PERMANENT FUND 


of the 


“BOARD OF CONFERENCE CLAIMANTS OF THE 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH,” 


The Official General Organization authorized by the 
General Conference to provide for Retired Ministers 


Purchase a Life Annuity Bond 


with interest at a higher rate than that of ordinary investments 
Secure a RELIABLE LIFE INCOME absolutely safe 


Write Dr. JOSEPH B. HINGELEY, Corresponding Secretary, 820 Garland Building, Chicago, Ill. 


Incorporated 



























WHITE MOUNTAINS 


of New Hampshire 
Mile-high mountains, hundred-mile 


views, golf near the clouds, every —...-. . 


summer sport, glorious air, delight- 
ful social life. Superb hotels, com- 
fortable boarding houses. 


10 hours from New York. ~-- 


Send for Booklet C. 


MAINE WOODS 


Every kind of sea-shore vacation 
—big summer resorts, delightful 
smaller places, fishing villages, 
camps, woods, islands, beaches. 
Summer land of health and pleas- 
ure— yachting, bathing, fishing and 
every outdoor sport. Unsurpassed 
hotels. Boarding houses at most 
moderate rates. 
Send for Booklet E. 


VACATION BOOKS 


Complete information about the 
best hotels, boarding houses, camps 
in White Mountains, Maine, New 
Hampshire and Vermont Lakes and 
Woods, Berkshire Hills, Cape Cod, 


Marthas Vineyard, Nantucket, Nar- . ¢# 


ragansett Bay, Casco Bay, Penob- 


For Rooklets 
scot Bay, Mt. Desert, Bar Harbor. *” ‘ne 


Send for Booklet B—State region you prefer. 171 Broadway, Room 103 
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New England 


The Vacation Land 
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} Let Us Quote Fares 


for Your Summer Tour 
The Chicago & NorthWestern 


provides excellent train service in most lux- 
urious = from the east to Rocky 
Mountain National Park; to Yellowstone 
‘ark; to Colorado, California and the No 
Pacific Coast, and from the North, West and 
Northwest to the eastern resorts. And it is 
the line of principal service to the Great 
North Woods of Wisconsin, Michigan and 
Minnesota, a most delightful district for the 
rimitive summer home, resort or camping” 
hing outing. 
Let the experienced travel 
Pepeecentatives of the Chicago & North 
estern Line outline arrangements for your 
r tour, v tion or outing trip. 
Write us summary of trip you wish to 
take and let us tell you cost and best way to go. 











Address 
C. A. Cairns, Gen’! Pass’r & Ticket Agent 
226 West Jackson Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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ALBAMONT 


EVERBEARING STRAWBERRIES 


100 EXTRA FINE HARDY PLANTS 
Either Superb or Progressive 
With full directions to successfully grow them 
Sent postpaid for $2.00 cash with order 
ALBAMONT, CAMPTON, N. H. 
Winter address, J. C. HAARTZ 
136 Federal St. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE MODERN 
AMERICAN HOTEL 


EARY and footsore, a college man, 
who was spending part of his 
summer vacation on a walking 
tour through New England, was 

approaching toward sunset a little moun- 
tain hotel where he was planning to spend 
the night. With pleasant anticipation’ he 
was thinking of the hot bath which would 
lave the stiffness out of his joints and the 
soreness out of his feet. He had never 
visited this hotel before, but farmers whom 
he had just passed in their truck wagons 
had recommended the inn, and had assured 
him it boasted a bath-tub. 

When he entered the little frame hotel, 
therefore, and reached for the pen held out 
by a clerk whose need of a shave was 
striking, he asked, “Can you give me a 
room near the bath-room ?’ 

“Tecan give yer a room, all right,” re- 
plied the slovenly clerk, “and the bath- 
tub’s yonder behind the fireplace.” 

The traveler looked in the direction indi- 
cated by an inky thumb. Sure enough, just 
to the left of the broad open fireplace, 
where a blaze had already been started 
against the chill of a mountain September 
evening, was a door hardly larger than the 
hatch of an early type of submarine. The 
young man crossed the “lobby” (to use a 
courteous term for the cheerless hall) and 
crammed his body through the tiny door. 
At first, in the dark beyond he could see 
nothing, but, lighting a match, he could then 
distinguish the outline of a bath-tub. It was 
a tin affair, about four feet by two in dimen- 
sions, and loaded with firewood ! 

The youth retraced his steps to the desk. 

“ Couldn’t you send a washtub or a boiler 
full of water to my room so that at least I 
could wash my feet?” he asked, despond- 
ently. 

The clerk’s bristly face seemed to come 
forward half a foot on a lean yellow neck 
which thrust out from behind a collar of 
the same shade. 

“Young man,” he said with cold anger, 
“we ain’t buildin’ no bath-rooms ode. 
If yer want what we’ve got, we'll permit 
yer ter remain. If yer don’t like it, yer kin 
eave it.” 

The young man left it and slept that 
night in a barn. 

This occurred ten years ago. To-day the 
tourist arriving in this mountain village 
after a hot and dusty motor trip finds a 
small but clean and attractive inn, with 
flowers blooming in front of the wide, 
shady piazza, and a neat little garage in the 
rear for his car. He is shown a clean, cool 
room, newly furnished, and the welcome 
porcelain tub awaits his pleasure. In both 
summer and winter this modern inn is 
tilled with people who wish to enjoy the 
country, but who demand cleanliness, at- 
tractive surroundings, and a degree of 
service. 

Tremendous strides have been made in 
the business of hotel-keeping within the 
last deeade by the country inn, the small 
town hotel, and the summer and winter re- 
sort. Modern improvements, such as elec- 
trie lights, steam heat, sanitary plumbing, 
and private baths, have been installed gen- 
erally, and a new conception of service pre- 
vails. This change pr, waa is due to the 
great extension of travel and the advent of 
the automobile. Small and retired country 
inns have blossomed forth to ure the tour- 
ing motorist, and the larger towns and 
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An Advertisement by 
*THE PULLMAN COMPANY 





C ourte Ss In the introduc- 
y ® tion to the book 

of instruction for Pullman employes occurs 
the phrase: ““The most important feature 

to be observed at all. times is to satisfy and please passen- 
gers,” and again “the reputation of the service depends as 
much upon the efficiency of employes as upon the facilities 
provided by the Company for the comfort of its patrons.” 


Such personal service cannot be instantly developed; 
it can be achieved only through years of experience and 
the close personal study of the wide range of require- 
ments of twenty-six million passengers. 


To retain in the Pullman service experienced car 
employes of high personal qualifications, pensions are 
provided for the years that follow their retirement from 
active service, provision is afforded for sick relief assistance 
and increases in pay are given at regular intervals with 
respect to the number of years of continuous and satis- 
factory employment. 


A further inducement in which civility and courtesy 
are counted of great importance, is the award of an extra 
month’s pay each year for an unblemished record. Asa 
result, a large percentage of Pullman conductors and 
porters are qualified by many years of experience to 
render passengers the highest type of personal service. 
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“See America First” | 








GlacierNational Park 
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A en. Pass. Agt. 
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lacier 
Something’More 





Alpine grandeur of Switzerland— 


on a far digger scale. 


and _ flower-filled 


—three times 


Its moun- 


tains, glaciers, skyland lakes, cascades 
and streams of vivid green—its pine-clad 


valleys—are 


matched in beauty zowhere / - Drink the 
tonic breezes as you horseback to the 
heights, motor or travel trails afoot. 


Modern hotels, Alpine chalets, tepee 
camps. Vacations, $1 to $5 per day. 


Stop off at Glacier Park en route to 
Spokane, the beautiful Lake Chelan region. 
Lake Chelan—in the heart of the Cas- 
cades—is a campers’ paradise. Then on 
to Seattle, Tacoma, and Puget Sound 
resorts—Portland, Astoria, with the new 
Columbia River Highway and Clatsop 
Beach resorts—Vancouver, Victoria and 
Alaska. Special low round trip fares to 
Glacier Park; to Pacific Northwest and 
Alaska. Write for Glacier National Park 
and Lake Chelan literature. 


The twin Palaces of the Pacific—sS. S. 
“ Great Northern” and S. S.“ Northern 
weekly between 
Portland, Astoria and San Francisco. 


Folaer on request. 
Pass. Traffic Mgr. Dept. 39. 
S E. STONE _ St. Paul, X¥ a. vais 
Cc. W. PITTS, S. LOUNSBERY, 


1184 Broadway, N. Y. 


Gen. Agt. Pass. Dept., 
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Bee 
C. E. Stone, Pass. Trafic Mer., Gt. Northern Ry., Dept. 39, St. Paul, Minn. 


Please send me Aeroplane map folder and descriptive 
Glacier National Park and Lake Chelan literature free. 
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The Development of the Modern American Hotel 
(Continued) 


cities have rapidly responded to the same 
influence. 

Even the long-suffering “ traveling man” 
has at last revolted from the two-dollar-a- 
day room, with meals 4 la American plan. 
In the old days, after a hot midsummer 
morning’s work, he would return to his 
hotel for “ dinner.” He entered a stuffy, 
fly-specked dining-room, sat down at a table 
covered with a half-soiled cloth, around 
which were congregated several other meek 
and patient victims, and was offered a 
choice of hot roast beef or hot roast pork, 
with the thermometer at ninety in the 
shade. As a final blow, a number of small 
side dishes of canned vegetables were put 
by his plate, although he had passed acres 
of fresh garden truck during the morn- 


ing. 

But the old order changeth, and the suc- 
cessful hotel-keepers of to-day are rapidly 
adopting new methods and innovations 
which would have provoked derision from 
the old-fashioned hotel proprietor who sat 
in his front office in his shirt sleeves and 
discussed the weather. 

The late George C. Boldt, of the Wal- 
dorf Astoria, New York City, has given as 
good advice to the country hotel-keeper as 
can be uttered. Mr. Boldt’s son, se 
C. Boldt, Jr., who has succeeded to his 
father’s position, repeats this advice when- 
ever he is asked for counsel by members of 
his profession from small cities and country 
towns. This advice is: 

“ Do not try to copy the elaborate bill of 
fare of city hotels and restaurants. Simple 
food wae. A prepared and served cleanly 
in an attractive place will be appreciated 
by every one. Hang out a neat sign read- 
ing something like this: ‘ Wholesome food, 
nicely served, at reasonable — Serve 
your patrons out on a porch shaded with 
vines and decorated with flower boxes, or 
on a shady lawn under the trees in good 
weather. When the weather is bad, have a 
light, cheerful room inside where they can 
be served. Do not use long tables, but have 
separate small ones which can be moved 
about and which will seat from two to six 
persons each. Little chairs or baskets of 
growing flowers will be very attractive for 
decorating your tables. Have a small re- 
tiring-room for ladies, where they can find 
a comb and brush, running water, and clean 
towels. Keep on hand, ready for instant 
use, a supply of tablecloths, napkins, table 
silver, china, and glassware. All these things 
must be spotlessly clean, and, in fact, 
cleanliness is one of the most important 
items of your business. Very ieale food 
will be found most appetizing if the sur- 
roundings are neat and clean.” 

The modern hotel in the city, and even in 
the larger towns, has assumed many other 
functions besides merely furnishing a room 
and meals. In many smaller communities 
fine up-to-date hotels have been built 
through the co-operation of leading busi- 
ness men, as a matter of civic pride as 
well as good business. Such a hotel be- 
comes the social center of the community. 
People drop in for afternoon tea ; luncheons 
and dinner parties are given there ; the 
ladies attend morning musicales in the ball- 
room, and in the evening all society is 
present at the ball. Business men’s associ- 
ations hold banquets, and a convention of 
steel magnates or women suffragists is fre- 
quently in session. Thus the modern hotel 
manager has an infinite variety of details 
demanding his attention, and must be an 
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HEN the « marriage in the mountains”’ 
of the Pacific and the Atlantic was 
solemnized in 1869, a nation rejoiced. 


On that memorable day the last spike—a golden one 
—was driven, uniting the two sections which spanned 
the Continent. New York and California met. 

All over the country the telegraph recorded the tap—tap—tap of the 
sledges as they drove the spike. It was a national holiday of thanksgiving. 

For the Union Pacific was a federal project—designed by wise men to 
bind the Union together. 

‘‘Without such a road,” said President Buchanan in 1857, we “ cannot 
protect California and our Pacific possessions against invasion.” 

And Lincoln, the next President, saw the necessity for such security. 

The Act of Congress creating the Union Pacific specified that “the gov- 
ernment shall at all times have the preference in the use of it for transporting 
troops and munitions of war.” 

‘The Supreme Court has held that this road is a “ military necessity * * * 
national undertaking for national purposes.” 

Time has dimmed the origin of this road. But the directors of the Union 
Pacific have never ceased to regard this great system as a national institution. 

The Union Pacific has kept faith with the Nation by spending scores of mill- 
ions for improvements, making this line not only fit for war, but safer-7it for 
peace. 

The Union Pacific is ready for its Country’s call. 








The people of the West will celebrate fittingly the 50th anniversary of the 
driving of the golden spike in the summer of 1919 in Ogden. 
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UNION PACIFIC SYSTEM - THROUGH SERVICE 





For information write to GERRIT Fort, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Union Pacific System, Chicago 
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Begin All Your Trips Here | 
Start your travels right by buying Wells Fargo i 


Travelers Checks at banks, tourist agencies or 
Wells Fargo offices. bf 
They insure you against annoyance and delay. 3 
Accepted at face-value throughout the world. fr 
If you lose money there is “ 
no redress—it is gone. If 
you lose Wells Fargo 
Checks, you get a refund 
in full. Your signature 
alone converts them in- 
to cash, 
And this convenience and 
protection cost you but 50 
cents for each $100. 


Wells Fargo express service is 
personal and safe—are you taking 
advantage of it? 


Wells Fargo 


\. Travelers Checks 
’ ee ; 
| TEN THOUSAND WELLS FARGO AGENTS ARE AT YOUR'SERVICE ” | 


Where Will You Go For Your Summer Vacation? 


Write us, outlining in detail where you wish to go, and we will help you 
plan your trip. There is no charge to Outlook readers tor this service. 




















4 All letters of inquiry should be sent to 
The Travel and Recreation Bureau, The Outlook Company, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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Lae. VACATION 
a) + TOUR BOOK 
WEL, It tells all about vacation life 
Way in the Adirondacks, on Lake 
4 AP George, Lake Champlain, and 
B/E 1500 other lakes in North- 
eastern New York. 


» @ 
fhe Hundreds of photo- 
h DH. graphs and maps— 
~ 300 pages. A com- 
plete vacation and 
/ travel guide to 
Pe taaan | rus Tegion of Trips by saddle and pack - team 
PARADISE Beauty. Sent orauto-through New Mexico Arizona 
upon receipt of Enchanted Land-penonally conducted 
6c in stamps. Climb mountain peaks 
M. J. Powers, G. P. A. Descend canyon as 
Cross painted deserts 
See Pee forests 
Vi Indian pueblos 
G1 of Navajo life 
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The Development of the Modern American Hotel 

: (Continued) 
experienced business man in order to handle 
them all smoothly and successfully. 

Referring to this pouit, Mr. E. M. Stat- 
ler, proprietor of the famous Statler Hotels 
in Buffalo, Cleveland, and Detroit, said : 

“The hotel business in America needs 
new men. There are too many profes- 
sional hotel men in the business ; and not 
enough business men. I would never put 
a hotel of mine in charge of a professional 
hotel man. I would put the professional 
men at the heads of departments, but I 
would put a common business man over 
‘them all; a man with no prejudice, no 
crotchets, who would realize the truth that 
a hotel to be successful must be conducted 
on the principle of every good modern 
business, that is—good service above every- 
thing. 

« After all, the hotel business is the most 
difficult business in the world. We deal with 
human problems. Men and women come 
to us af. sane hungry, and tired, and ex- 
pect to be refreshed and rested. We get 
them at their worst, when their irritation 
is greatest. Of course the secret of our 
business is simply to satisfy our patrons. 

“ A hotel has nothing to sell but service ; 
nothing to sell but comfort. It cannot sell 
a dirty room or putrid food. ‘ Give a quest 
what he wants’ ought to be the motto of 
every hotel. The guest is the man who pays 
the wages of every employee in a hotel, and 
it ought to be obvious to every employee 
that it is to his benefit to please the guest.” 

The typical resort hotel has also been 
developed to a high degree of excellence. 
The luxurious appointments, efficient serv- 
ice, and variety of entertainment found at 
Palm Beach, Virginia Hot Springs, White 
Sulphur Springs, Atlantic City, or at the 
New England resorts are too well known to 
need further comment. On the Pacitic 
coast many unique types of hotels have 
been developed to meet varied conditions. 

The business of running a large modern 
hotel is an intricate one. Such a hotel is a 
pretty complete small city initself. Consider 
the size of the laundry bill in a hotel with one 
thousand rooms. Hotels of this size usually 
have their own laundry, and what with bed 
and table linen the washing to be done in 
such a hotel is as great as the entire laundry 
ina city of twenty-five thousand inhabitants. 
And it is all done under the pressure ot 
the requirement for speed—the clothes that 
are turned over to the laundry in the morn- 
ing must be back in the guest’s room in the 
evening. 

The large city hotel, like the Biltmore 
in-New York, offers much more than a 
comfortable, light, airy room and perfect 
meals. Luxuries of every description sur- 
round the guest, and his every want is an- 
ticipated. If he desires to breakfast in his 
room, his coffee is served to him piping 
hot from an individual Thermos coffee-pot. 
If he has a valuable dog or cat with him, he 
need not send it out to some stable or ken- 
nel about which he knows nothing. The 
Biltmore has provided “ apartments ” on 
the roof of them hotel for the convenience 
of the pets of guests. 

As wal as the spirit of American 
hotel men improves and their compre- 
hension of their relation to society enlarges 
as it has been doing, the outlook for Amer- 
ican hotels is a bright one. The most 
encouraging indication of improvement in 
the American hotel to-day is the fact that 
so many hotels are abandoning the “ take 
it or leave it” frame of mind and are find- 





ing that it pays to givea guest what he wants. 
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‘otandard” 
Fixtures Make It Neat, Sizhtly, Sanitary 


OUR factory sanitation problem is 

solved when you take advantage of 
“Standard” service and decide upon a 
“Standard” installation. No part of your 
factory equipment can be considered as of 
greater importance than the fixtures upon 
which plumbin3, conditions depend. 
Sanitary plumbing helps to measure the 


happiness, comfort and health of your 
employees—therefore it counts for much 
in measuring, their powers of production 
—their general efficiency. 


Get our free book on Factory Sanitation. 
Consult with one of our service men. And 
see “Standard” fixtures at any showroom 
listed below. 


“Standard” Plumbin3, Fixtures for the Home 


represent the complete, up-to-date line for Bath- 
room, Kitchen and Laundry. Their supremacy is 
the result of experience, service and quality. Talk 
to your plumber about ‘Standard”. 

Insist upon this proved, time-tried brand. 


Look for the Green and Gold label. If interested 


in plumbing, fixtures for domestic use, write for 


free copy of ““Standard” Plumbing Fixtures for 
the Home,” also new Sink booklet. 


Standard Sanitary ‘Mfg. Co., Dept. F-22, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


NEW YORKReececees sess esececese 35 W. 31ST 
NEW YORK (EXPORT DEPT. ).---.-- 50 BROAD 


PHILADELPHIA..«-.-+-- +++ +++ 1215 WALNUT 
WASHINGTON 
PITTSBURGH 

CHICAGO ---+++------ 


Equipment owned by 


Some of the “Standard” 
Richman Bros., Cleveland, Ohio 


YOUNGSTOWN..----- 
WHEELING 


“Standard” Showrooms and Service Stations 


i iivcticdaxconstbvacnsinss 123 W. TWELFTH 
MRI ie iicidicennscessoas 671 MESQUIT 
LOUISVILLE 319 W. MAIN 
NASHVILLE 

NEW ORLEANS 

HOUSTON 

De ciccsndcinsessés 1200-1206 JACKSON 
SAN ANTONIO 212 LOSOYA 
FORT WORTH 

TORONTO, CAN 

HAMILTON, CAN 

SAN FRANCISCO 

DETROIT OFFICE 


+++++186 DEVONSHIRE 


SOUTHERN BLDG, 

106 SIXTH 
++++++14-830 N. PEORIA 
100 N, FOURTH 

1106 SECOND ST., N.E. 
4409 EUCLID 

633 WALNUT 

311-321 ERIE 

243-255 S. THIRD 
-++.219 CHAPEL PLACE 
3120-30 JACOBS 
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Reg. Trade Mark 


Shetland Wool Sweaters, Shetland 
Wool Spencer Coats, in Rose, Sky, 
Corn, Copenhagen, Lavender, Purple 
and in White, $3.50. 

Slipover Sweaters of Shetland Wool, 
V-neck with Sash in Corn, Rose, 
Copenhagen, Blue, Sky, Purple and 
White, $4.95. 


Shetland Wool Slipovers, Middy model 
with large sailor collar in Rose and 
White, Copenhagen and White, Green 
and White, and Corn and White, at 
$6.95 and 10.50. 


Vicuna Wool Sweater Slipovers, Hand Knit 
with real Angora collar and cuffs, $25.00. 


Fibre Silk Sweaters in all the newest styles 
and colors, $12.00 to 22.00. 


Pure Silk Sweaters in all the latest weaves 
and color combinations, buttoned model, 
from $25.00 to 45.00. 


Pure Silk Slipovers, V-neck and fitted waist line of Roman Stripe 
Silk, $35.00. 


: Silk Hose, Fine grade with open clocks, colors Pearl, Flesh, Gold, 
= Black and White, $2.50 pair. 


= Novelty Hose in stripes or plaids from $1.25 to 3.50 pair. 
= Fine Lace Boot effects, Black or White, $3.50 and 4.50 pair. 


French Silk Hose, Black or White, $5.00 pair. With Lace 
insertion from $5.00 to 12.50 pair. 


= Medium Weight, Fine grade in the new shoe shades, $1.75 pair. 
Wool Sport Hose, new designs, $3.50 pair. 

= White Wool, colored clocks, $2.50 pair. 

E Plain Silk Hose in Black or White, $1.00, 1.25 to 3.50 pair. 
Colors, $1.25 to 1.50 pair. 

Out sizes, Black or White, $1.25, 1.75 and 3.00 pair. 


Orders by Mail Given Spectal Attention, 
James McCutcheon & Co. 
Fifth Avenue, 34th & 33d Streets, New York 
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FLAG STICKERS 


(Money back if not satisfied) 
Use them on letters, packages, circulars, cards, bills, menus—everywhere. 
Give some visible sign of your patriotism. Small cost. Stick—and stay. 


$1 for 1000—$2 for 3000 


$3.60 for 6000—$11.25 for 25,000— $35.00 for 100,000 (Ask for quantity prices) 
Actual colors—red, white and blue. Just the right size. Most power- 
ful adhesive known. Big profits for dealers. Send money at our risk. 
Largest exclusive label plant in the world. 

FENTON LABEL COMPANY, Ninth and Thompson Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















BY THE WAY 


The “ American Number” of the London 
“ Graphic,” dated March 17, in many ways 
foreshadowed the entrance of America into 
the great war. One of the kind things said 
on its editorial page about Americans is 
this: “Germany came to the conclusion 
that the Americans are merely out after the 
dollars. Nothing could be more untrue. 
The American makes money not because he 
is eager for money, but because he is pos- 
sessed of an intense energy, which must be 
utilized in some form of activity, whether 
in turning out standard motor cars... ora 
hundred and one laborious projects in which 
there is not a penny piece. Sacer is the 
real pivot of Americanism.” 


An ingenious California farmer tells the 
readers of the “ Automobile Trade Jour- 
nal” how he pumped his farm dry after it 
had been flooded by a cloudburst. He 
jacked up a rear wheel of his automobile, 
rigged a connection between it and the 
pump handle, started his motor, and in 
three days had his farm dry. The car, he 
says, did work which would have kept a 
couple of men busy for about two weeks. 


Lady Mackworth, of England, is, accord- 
ing to an exchange, a director in twenty- 
nine limited liability companies. She began 
her business career by acquiring a practical 
knowledge of bookkeeping in the offices of 
her father, Lord Rhondda, in Cardiff. 

The great copper find of the day, the 
“South American” says, is in Cuba, in 
the Province of Pinar del Rio. Four- 
teen hundred men are here employed, with 
all the appurtenances of a wales mining 
camp. About 142,000 tons of copper have 
so far been produced. At present prices 
the mines have, it is said, proved extremely 
profitable. 


Bernard Nicholls, professional golf 
er has a cap that he prizes above rubies. 
t seems that it is etiquette for a profes- 
sional to remove his cap when playing be- 
fore royalty. Nicholls in 1894 played with 
King George of Greece in France. At the 
start he threw his cap into the bushes by 
the side of the tee. King George picked it 
up and offered it to Nicholls. The latter 
declined to put it on, and King George car- 


Tied the cap over-the entire-mmre holés and 


then handed it again to the player, with a 
fine compliment. Nicholls still possesses 
the cap, and says anybody can have it who 
cares to fight him with knives, swords, and 
pistols, 


A medical exchange quotes this obituary 
notice from the Scotland (South Dakota) 
“ Journal” as a case of “ qualified dropsy :” 
“Mr. Berry was a olen of inflam- 
matory rheumatism which terminated in 
dropsy—of a kindly jovial disposition ; 
always cheerful, the pride of his dient. 
hearts.” 





Among literary curiosities advertised for 
sale in an English catalogue are letters from 
Jefferson Davis and Lord Macaulay. The 
letter from Davis is dated 1868 and declines 
an invitation to lecture, “not having any 

yractice in that kind of mental. effort.” 
Manske’ letter is to Arthur Kinglake, 
and discusses in a general way monuments 
to the departed. “This sort of thing,” he 
says, “has been overdone, and many peo- 
ple, I amongst them, are inclined to make 
a stand against it. . . . I think Alfred and 
Wallace can do better without mausoleums 
than the poor of my parish without medical 
and surgical help.” 
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